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SOME ACCOUNT OF 


STONEHENGE, THE GIANT’S DANCE, 


A DRUIDICAL RUIN IN ENGLAND. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Tur pile called Stonehenge is an assemblage of upright and prostrate stones on Salisbury plain, 
England, and is generally supposed to be the remains of an ancient Druidical temple. From its sin- 
gularity, and the mystery attending its origin and appropriation, it has excited more surprise and 
curiosity thunany other relic of antiquity in Great Britain. Itis situated about two miles directly west 
of Amesbury, and seven north of Salisbury, in Wiltshire. When viewed at a distance it appears but 
a small and trifling object, for its bulk and character are lost in the extensive space which surrounds 
it; and even on a near examination it fails to fulfil the expectations of the stranger who visits it with 
exaggerated prepossessions. T’o behold this “ wonder of Britain” it should be viewed with an artist’s 
eye, and contemplated by an intellect stored with antiquarian and historical knowledge. Stonehenge, 
notwithstanding much that has been said to the contrary, is utterly unlike any monument now re- 
maining in Europe. Many of its stones have been squared or hewn by ait; and on the top of the 
outer circle has been raised a continued series of squared stones, attached to the uprights by mortices 
and tenons, or regular cavities in the hoiizontal blocks, with projecting points on the perpendicular 
ones. Nearly all other so called examples of Druidical circles are composed of rough unhewn stones, 
and are without imposts. 

Our Engraving represents the present appearance of Stonchenge—a confused heap of erect and 
fallen stones. The original arrangement of these, however, may be readily understood; for by the 
situation and condition of the yet standing and prostrate members, we are enabled to judge of the 
number and site of those which have been removed. The whole consisted of two circular, and two 
other curved rows, or arrangements of stones, the forms and positions of which may be eusily ‘ascer- 
tained. Horizontal stones, or impusts, were laid all round, in a continued order, on the outer circle, 
and five similar imposts on ten uprights of the third row. The whole is surrounded by a ditch and 
vallum of earth, connected with which are three other stones. The vallum does not exceed fifteen 
feet in height, and is exterior to the ditch. Through this line of circumvallation there appears to have 
been one grand entrance from the north-east side, and this is decidedly marked by two banks and 
ditches, called The Avenue. Approaching Stonehenge in this direction, the attention is first arrested 
by an immense unchiselled stone, called the Friar’s Heel, which is now in a leaning position, and 
measures about sixteen feet in height. Immediately within the vallum is another stone lying on the 
ground. It is twenty-one feet two inches long, and a hundred feet from the stone just mentioned, 
and about the same distance fiom the outside of the outermost circle. Each impost of this circle has 
two mortices in it, to correspond with two tenons on the top of each vertical stone. The imposts 
Were so connected as to form a continued series of architraves. The stones of the inner circle are 
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much smaller and more irregular than those of the outer. Within these two circles are arranged two 
inner tows of stones, one of which constitutes the grandest portion of Stonehenge. It was formed by 
five distinct trilithons—a trilithon is a large impust upon two uprights. The workmanship here 
appears to be better. The interior row of stones which next claims attention consisted of ninetcen 
uprights without imposts, and inclined to a pyramidical form. ‘The most perfect among them is seven 
feet and a half high. The Altar Stone, as it is usually called, lies flat on the ground, and occupies 
the adytum of the temple. The total number of stones of which Stonehenge was composed, is, ac- 
cording to Dr. Smith’s plan and calculation, one hundred and twenty-nine. Some of these were of 
a compact sand-stone, some of a fine-grained grunstein, interspersed with black homblende, feltzpar, 
quartz and chlorite, some a siliceous schistus, others an argillaceous schistus, others horn-stone. ‘The 
Altar Stone is a gray cos. 

In regard to the history of these extraordinary monuments, there is little of any definite nature. 
The earliest account of them occurs in Nennius, who lived in the eighth century, He says they 
were erected by the Britons to commemorate a massacre which took place at the spot. The Histo- 
tical Triads of the Welch refer their origin to the same cause. Camden calls the structure insana, 
but says nothing about it entitled to notice. Modern authors have been profuse in speculation, but 
no more. The general opinion seems to be in favor of a Dividical Temple. The Rev. James In- 
gram supposes it to have been “a heathen burial-place.” Borlase remarks that “ the work of Stone- 
henge must have been that of a great and powerful nation, not of a limited community of priests ; 
the grandeur of the design, the distance of the materials, the tediousness with which all such massive 
works are necessarily attended, all show that such designs were the fruits of peace and religion.” 
Bryant, whose authority we regard as superior to any, discredits the Druidical theory altogether. 

We may be permitted to conclude this cursory article by an extract from the Greek historian, 
Diodorus Siculus—leaving the application of the passage to the judgment o1 the fancy of our readers. 

“ Among the authors of antiquity Hecateeus and some others relate that there is an island in the 
ocean, opposite to Celtic Gaul, and not inferior in size to Sicily, lying towaids the north, and in- 
habited by Hyperborei, who are so called because they live more remote from the north wind. ‘The 
soil is excellent and fertile, and the barvest is made twice in the same year. Tradition says that 
Latona was here born, and therefore Apollo is worshiped above any other deity. To him is also 
dedicated a remarkable temple of « round form.” 

The ancient superstitions gave the giants credit for the construction of Stonehenge, believing that 
the massive piles were moveable but by giant power—hence, the name of Choir-gaur, which liter- 
ally means “ The Giaats’ Dance.” 

The whole number of stones now visible, amounts to one hundred and nine. 


THE PARTED YEAR 


BY JOHN 5S. DU SOLLE, ESQ., EDITOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, 


How very, very brief Its south wind music ‘mid the whispering 
Time’s accents in the parted year have seemed! flowers— 
Laughter was voluble, and so was grief. Its forests peopling with their leafy voice, 
Much spake care and crime; And all the deep blue glory of its skies— 
Yet ere their utterance was familiar deemed— Oh! these were beautiful, and they were ours! 
Ere we had laid their touching stories by, Strange! that such charms should have such rot 
(Gathering as ’twere the ripened harvest in,) at core! 


A far-off cry We may have flowers as fair and skies as bright— 
Revealed them fading, death-struck, from the | Winds whose rich breath may perfume be all 
scene, o'er, 
We looked not for such transience—for a life Still (such is memory’s power) 
So meteor: like—a flash !—a sudden burst! As, ’mid the plenty of a festal night, 
But, for a starry one, with radiance rife, The gushing well-spring where we drank of yore, 
As it appeared at first. Will come on our remembrance with delight; 
Oh! then it came all smiles, as if its face Sc the fond heart will idulize the past, 
Were quite unused to storm, and leved not Wooing its gifts as lovers woo a bride, 
gloom— ill present thoughts, hopes, wishes, all sur- 
A very langhing one! And then the grace passed, ; 
Of its light footsteps ’mid the summer-bloom! . | © Become but passionless objects by their side! 
Philadelphia, May 13, 1840, 











A NIGHT AMONG THE DEAD. 


SY JOSEPH RK. CHANDLER, ESQ., EDITOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNITED STATES GAZETTE. 


Ir was some time in the month of July or August, 1812, while I was on a visit at Portland, Maine, 
that several young people accepted an invitation to make an excursion among some of the beautiful 
islands that stud that princely bay, and afford places of delightful recreation during the summer 
months, Captain Tucker, of the Gun Boat No.—, was the master of the feast, the Architrichlenos 
of the day, and most bountifully did he discharge the duties he had assumed, By ten o’clock, A, M., 
the deck of the gun boat was crowded with youth and beauty, and taking advantage of the tide and 
a moderate breeze, we were soon in the midst of some of the Thiee Hundred and Sixty-Five Islands 
of which the people of that vicinity justly boast. Fish were caught and cooked, raspberries were 
gathered and sugared—and the young ladies were delightful and delighted. A merrier day withal 
we scarcely number among the very few which in neatly half a century we have given to pleasure, 
Song, dance, and story sent the day away, and it was not until quite sundown that we left the shore 
of our island pleasures to resume them upon the deck of the gun boat. Light and joyous were the 
hearts that beat on that deck, and brilliant were the eyes that glistened approval to some fortunate 
pun, The ruddy cheek was made redder in the excitement of the occasion, and the dimple deeper in 
the hearty mirth. O where are those who trod that deck in the artlessdance, or whose voices sound- 
ed over the still waters like the chorus of hymning angels! They have almost all found a resting 
place on the lofiy eminence that overlooks the harbor, and ,perhaps, of the joyous group of that night, 
few remain to recognise this notice of the event, or to recall to their memory the stranger who shared 
their courtesies. ‘The stern voice of the commander of the vessel has long since ceased, and the 
athletic frames of the crew have been placed where they will rest “ until the sea shall give up its 
dead,” 

Before the boat could be brought to the wharf and the company landed, the hour of eleven had 
struck, and it was twelve when the adieus at the door of the ladies had been pronounced; and I per- 
ceived even through some dim gathering of my own eyes that the young gentleman with whom I was 
left had more of Captain Tucker’s medicine on board than comported with that 1regulsr and even 
step to which an elderly man and a father likes to listen when his only son returns late at night. 

The young gentleman proposed that instead of disturbing our friends at such an unseemly hour, 
we should go to a building in which he pursued his studies, and finish the night, where an old sofa 
in one room, and a settee in the other, would afford apologies for a bed, and sleep would probably 
come without an apology. I accepted the proposition without knowing where the rooms were or 
what was the nature of my friend’s studies. 

He turned up-a small alley in order to enter the building by the back door, and ascended a flight 
of stairs in entire darkness. Loco-foco matches were not then in use. After some groping my file 
leader laid his hand upon an old sofa, upon which I threw myself, while he retreated to the other 
room, and stretched himself upon a bench or settee; and in a few minutes | could hear by his deep 
regular breathings that he was not only given up to the leaden god, but thet no small temptation 
would be likely to lead him from his devoticn, 

Having disposed myself upon my roost, and turned myself towards the ¥: ‘indow, scarcely distin- 
guishable in the general darkness, [ addressed myself to sleep, which was not long in responding to 
my aspirations. The cool breeze from the open window aided my weariness, and in a few minutes 
I was notonly asleep, but in the midst of a warfare of dreams, The quantity of fish which a quicken- 
ed appetite had induced me to eat, lay upon my stomach like a mill-stone, A thousand thick coming 
fancies brought with them visiters of unearthly shapes, who seemed to be chattering and mewing in 
my face, and mocking me with grimaces and distortions most horrible, while a strange consciousness. 
of some undefined evil was adding to my torments. 

At one moment the vessel in which we had made our excursion was foundering, and a thousand 
goblins were peeping from behind a cloud to push beneath the waters the struggling victims of the 
storm. Again I was fleeing away from the Earth-visiting spirit of a former friend, who was continually 
gaining upon me, while I toiled on with retarded step, some unknown cause checking my progress, 
and placing me more and more within reach of my pursuer. At length [ reached the cliff which 
overhung the harbor, when further flight was impossitle, and where retreat was cut off by the near 
approach of the object of my fear, who rushed upon me, and, with a long bony arm, dashed me from 
the summit of the rock. 

I awoke with my nerves horribly shaken. The moon in the mean time had risen, and was pour- 
ing into the room a rich flood of light that was iarly agreeable in my disturbed state ; for I could 
not divest myself of the strong impression that skeleton form was yet near me, and that | had 
only temporarily evaded his chase. WA 

Only partially awake, [ raised my head to sMfike off the loathsome images that had haunted me 
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when an object, full in the moonlight, arrested my attention. It was a skeleton—the very one tha 

had chased me in my sleep—there it was standing upright against the wall, with an awkward mo- 
tion of its head and limbs. My attention was so intently fixed upon the strange visitation that it was 
some time before I could withdraw my eyes from it. A slight noise, however, withdrew my regards, 
and I saw, beyond that figure, two smaller skeletons in mid air. They were holding a mock 
dance in the moonshine; and the noise which I had heard was the rattling of their dry bones, as they 
twisted about in their infernal revelry, The moon sent in its light so horizontally that the shadows 
of these fantastic visitants were cast upon the wall, and their strange motions and sickening forms 
were multiplied to my senses. Other shapes began to appear as I looked about the 100m. The lank 
bony arms of a mother were folded regularly around a skeleton child prest with the mockery of ma- 
ternal solicitude closely to her bosom, through which the moonbeams came and played upon the bony 
face of the child, while a rocking motion of the skeleton mother seemed to indicate a wish to soothe 
into rest the long dead infant. 

In the gloom of a distant corner of the room I could discern in motion the skeleton of a horse, 
urged forward by the ghastly hand of a rider who must*year’ since have died. I gazed at these 
objects until my eyes ached with unwinking watchfulness. At times all would be still, and then the 
tiny revellers above would re-commence the dance. While they whirled a strange gyration, their 
hands rattled wildly against their thigh bones. Then the stern figure against the wall shook his bony 
head, and the rider in the dimness spurred up his steed, whose hoofs rattled in the air like pebbles 
thrown down upon the coffin-lid. Wild with fear, for 1 was most assuredly frightened, I called to 
my companion—but he was sleeping off the effects of an unusual debauch. I shouted at the top of 
my lungs, and the skeletons seemed to echo my voice from the distant corner of the room. I looked 
up again to see whether I was suffering the miseries of a frightful dream, or whether these things 
were real—my recollection was too distinct for deception, though all that was around me was too 
horrible for reality. Every time that I ventured to lift my head the ghastly crew seemed to have in- 
creased in number; and beyond the horse and rider, I could see the dry fleshless shanks thrust 
out from beneath garments, while a hat deeply shaded the eyeless sockets beneath its brim—and anon 
the whole would circle their victim, and arms would swing, and legs would move, and the wild wind 
that swept round the corner of the edifice seemed to make music for the waltz of this charnel house. 

At length feeling that it was not safe to trust my mind to such excitement, I determined to grope 

y way to the door, and reach my friend whose deep gutturals could be distinctly heard. I there- 
lore rese, with a resolve to quit a place where such unearthly scenes were enacted. But searcely was 
I upon my feet when the rout commenced anew their careerings, and I saw directly over me, in the 
full light of the moon, a skeleton head grinning down upon me, and then turn slowly away, as if in 
mockery of my fears. I threw myself again upon the bench and covered my face. Cold drops of 
sweat stood upon my whole form, while fear seemed to relax my frame and prevent motion. 

Strange as it may seem, the exhaustion to which I was reduced allowed me after some time to 
drop into partial sleep, from which I was awakened by my friend, advising me that it was near sun- 
rise, and that we ought to retire to our respective houses. I started up—but the room was dark as 
when I entered it at midnight, and when I was conducted into the street I hesitated, in doubt whether 
by protracted evil dreams I had not been paying the penalties of the previous day’s excess—but it 
was impossible that a dream could be so long continued, and with such horrible distinctness, 

My companion, who had confessedly indulged largely in the table pleasures of the previous day, 
expressed his surprise at the evidence of suffering which my face presented, and added that he had 
hoped a good night’s sleep would have been as beneficial to me as it hud been to him, 

T told him that I had either had most horrible dreams, or else had suffered wakeful visitations not 
friendly to repose and refreshment. 

“Your looks betray that,” said he, “ and I would advise repose and sleep.” 

I tried my bed, but neither rest nor sleep would come; the horrible visions of the previous night 
were constantly before me, and, after some hours vainly spent in attempts to sleep, I rose and went 
to find my night companion. He was abroad and well. 

“« Are there never any noises heard at night in the room in which you put me to sleep?” said I. 

“Never. All is as quiet as death in that room.” 

The tenants, or visiters seemed very active last night,” said I. 

« Was there any conversation ?” asked he, in surprise. 

“None at all; though there were a good deal of mirth and strange frolic,” said I. 

« Oh,” replied my friend, “I see that you went deeper into Captain Tucker’s wine than I thought 
you did, or your head is weaker; for no one could have gained admission into that room excepting 
through the door of which I had the key. For we do not allow any one to enter there.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Tt is Doctor A ”s lecture-room, and there are twenty or thirty skeletons, some natural and 
some artificial, hung up in the chamber, with specimens of comparative anatomy, and when I enter- 
ed this morning, the windows were wide open, and the old bones were kicking about in the breeze as 
if they had been p iates hung in chains.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tue character of the country through which we had passed for the last two or three days was 
cheerless in comparison with that to which we had been accustomed. In general it was more level ; 
the timber being more abundant on the skirts of the stream, with little or none atall in the distance. 
Wherever bluffs appeared upon the margin we descried indications of coal, and we saw one exten- 
sive bed of «thick bituminous nature which very much discolored the water for some hundred yards 
below it. The current is more gentle than hitherto, the water clearer, and the rocky points and 
shoals fewer, although such as we had to pass were as difficult as ever. We had rain incessantly, 
which rendered the banks so slippery that the men who had the towing lines could scarcely walk. 
The air too was disagreeably chilly, and upon ascending some low hills near the river we observed 
no small quantity of snow lying in the clefts and ridges. In the extreme distance on our right we 
hud perceived several Indian encampments which had the appearance of being temporary, and had 
been only lately abandoned. This region gives no indication of any permanent settlement, but ap- 
pears to be a favorite hunting ground with the tribes in the vicinity—a fact rendered evident by the 
frequent traces of the hunt, which we came across in every direction. The Minnetarees of the Mis- 
souri, it is well known, extend their excursions in pursuit of game as high as the great fork, on the 
south side; while the Assiniboins go up still higher. Misquash informed us that between our pre- 
sent encampment and the Rocky Mountains we should meet with no lodges except those of the Min- 
netarees that reside on the lower or south side of the Saskatchawine. 

The game had been exceedingly abundant, and in great variety—elk, buffalo, big-horn, mule-deer, 
bears, foxes, beaver, etc., etc., with wild fowl innumerable. Fish was also plentiful. The width of 
the stream varied considerably from two hundred and fifty yards to passes where the current rushed 
between bluffs not more than a hundred feet apart. The face of these bluffs generally was composed 
of a light yellowish freestone, intermingled with burnt earth, pumice-stone, and mineral salts. At 
one point the aspect of the country underwent a remarkable change, the hills retiring on both sides 
to a great distance from the river, which was thickly interspersed with small and beautiful islands, 
covered with cotton-wood. The low grounds appeared to be very fertile; those on the north wide 
and low, and opening into three extensive valleys. Here seemed to be the extreme northern termi- 
nation of the range of mountains through which the Missouri had been passing for so long a time, 
and which are called the Black Hills by the savages. The change from the mountainous region to 
the level was indicated by the atmosphere, which now became dry and pure ; so much so indeed that 
we perceived its effects upon the seams of our boats, and our few mathematical instruments. 

As we made immediate approach to the forks it came on to rain very hard, and the obstructions 
in the river were harassing in the extreme. The banks in some places were so slippery, and the 
clay so soft and stiff that the men were obliged to go barefooted, as they could not keep on their 
moccasins. The shores also were full of pools of stagnant water, through which we were obliged to 
wade, sometimes up to our arm-pits. Then again we had to scramble over enormous shoals of sharp- 
pointed flints, which appeared to be the wreck of cliffs that had failen down en masse. Occasionally 
we came to a precipitous gorge or gully, which it would put us to the greatest labor to pass, and in 
attempting to push by one of these the rope of the large boat (being old and much worn) gave way 
and permitted to be swung round by the current upon a ledge of rock in the middle of the stream, 
where the water was so deep that we could only work in getting her off by the aid of the piroque, 
and so were full six hours in effecting it. 

At one period we arrived at a high wall of black rock on the south, towering above the ordinary 
cliffs for about a quarter of a mile along the stream ; after which there was an open plain, and about 
three miles beyond this again, another wall of a light color on the same side, fully two hundred feet 
high; then another plain or valley, and then still another wall of the most singular appearance 
arises on the north, soaring in height probably two hundred and fifty feet, and being in thickness 
about twelve, with a very regular artificial character. ‘These cliffs present indeed the most extraor- 
dinary aspect, rising perpendicularly from the water. ‘The last mentioned are composed of very 
white soft sandstone, which readily receives the impression of the water. In the upper portion of 
them appears a sort of frieze or cornice formed by the intervention of several thin horizontal strata of 
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a white freestone, hard, and unaffected by the rains. Above them is a dark rich soil, sloping gradual- 
ly back from the water to the extent of a mile or thereabouts, when other hills spring up abruptly 
to the height of full five hundred feet more. 

The face of these remarkable cliffs, as might be supposed, is chequered with a variety of lines 
formed by the trickling of the rains upon the soft material, so that a fertile fancy might easily imagine 
them to be gigantic monuments reared by human art, and carved over with hieroglyphical devices. 
Sometimes there are complete niches (like those we see for statues in common temples) formed by 
the dropping out bodily of large fragments of the sandstone ; and there are several points where 
staircases and long corridors appear, as accidental fractures in the freestone cornice happen to let the 
rain trickle down uniformly upon the softer material below. We passed these singular bluffs in a 
bright moonlight and their effect upon my imagination I shall never forget. They had all the air of 
enchanted structures, (such as I have dreamed of,) and the twittering of myrieds of martins, which 
have built their nests in the holes that every where perforate the mass, aided this conception not a 
little. Besides the main walls there are, at intervals, inferior ones, of from twenty to a hundred feet 
high, and fiom one to twelve or fifteen feet thick, perfectly regular in shape, and perpendicular. 
These are formed of a succession of large black-looking stones, apparently made up of leam, sand, and 
quartz, and absolutely symmetrical in figure, although of varioussizes. ‘hey are usually square, but 
sometimes oblong (always parrallelipedal) and are lying one above the other as exactly and with 
as perfect regularity as if placed there by some mortal mason ; each upper stone covering and securing 
the point of junction between two lower ones, just as bricks are laid in a wall. Sometimes these 
singular erections run in parrallel lines, as many as four abreast ; sometimes they leave the river and 
go back until lost amid the hills; sometimes they cross each other at right angles, seeming to en- 
close large artiticial gardens, the vegetation within which is often of a character to preserve the illu- 
sion. Where the walls are thinnest, there the bricks are less in size, and the converse. We re- 
garded the scenery presented to our view at this portion of the Missouri as altogether the most sur- 
prising, if not the most beautiful which we had yet seen. It left upon my own mind an impression 
of novelty—of singularity, which can never be effaced. 

Shortly before reaching the fork we came to a pretty large island on the northern side, one mile 
and a quarter from which is a low ground on the south very thickly covered with fine timber. After 
this there were several small islands, at each of which we touched for a few minutes as we passed. 
Then we came to a very black-looking bluff on the north, and then to two other small islands, about 
which we observed nothing remarkable. Going a few miles farther we reached a tolerably large 
island situated near the point of a steep promontory ; afterwards passing two others, smaller. Al 
these islands are well timbered. It was at night on the 13th of May, that we were shown by Mis- 
quash the mouth of the large river, which in the settlements goes by the name of the Yellow Stone, 
but by the Indians is called the Ahmateaza.* We made our camp on the south shore in a beauti- 
ful plain covered with cottonwood. 

May 14, This morning we were all awake and stirring at an early hour, as the point we had 
now reached was one of great importance, and it was requisite that, before proceeding any farther, 
we should make some survey by way of ascertaining which of the two large streams in view would 
afford us the best passage onward, It seemed to be the general wish of the party to push up one 
of these rivers as far as practicable, with a view of reaching the Rocky Mountains, when we might 
perhaps hit upon the head waters of the large stream Aregan, described by all the Indians with 
whom we had conversed upon the subject, as running into the great Pacific Ocean. I was also 
anxious to attain this object, which opened to my fancy a world of exciting adventure, but I fore- 
saw many difficulties which we must necessarily encounter if we made the attempt with our present 
limited information in respect to the region we should have to traverse, and the savages who occu- 
pied it ; about which latter we only knew indeed that they were generally the most ferocious of the 
North American Indians. I was aftaid, too, that we might get into the wrong stream, and involve 
ourselves in an endless labyrinth of troubles which would dishearten the men. These thoughts, 
however, did not give me any long uneasiness, and I set to work at once to explore the neighbor. 
hood; sending some of the party up the banks of each stream to estimate the comparative volume 
of water in each, while I myself, with Thornton and John Greely, proceeded to ascend the high 
grounds in the fork, whence an extensive prospect of the surrounding region might be attained. 
We saw here an immense and magnificent country spreading out on every side into a vast plain, 
‘waving with glotious verdure, and alive with countless herds of buffaloes and wolves, intermingted 
with occasional elk and antelope. To the south the prospect was interrupted by a range of high, 
snow-capped mountains, stretching from south east to north west, and terminating abruptly. Be- 
hind these again was a higher range, extending to the very horizon in the north west. The two 
rivers presented the most enchanting appearance as they wound away their long snake-like lengths 


* There appears to be some discrepancy here which we have not thought it worth while to altar, 
as, after all, Mr. Rodman may not be in the wrong. The Amateaza (according to the Narrative of 
Lewis and Clarke) is the name given by the Minnetarees, not to the Yellow Stone, but to the 
Missouri itself. 
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in the distance, growing thinner and thinner until they looked like mere faint threads of silver as 
they vanished in the shadowy mists of the sky. We could glean nothing, from their direction so 
far, as regards their ultimate course, and so descended from our position much at a loss what to do, 

The examination of the two currents gave us but little more satisfaction. The north stream was 
found to be the deeper, but the south was the wider, and the volume of water differed but little. 
The first had all the color of the Missouri, but the latter had the peculiar round gravelly bed which 
distinguishes a river that issues from a mountainous regi n. We were finally determined by the 
easier navigation of the north branch to pursue this course, although from the rapidly increasing 
shallowness we found that in a few days, at farthest, we should have to dispense with the large 
boat. We spent three days at our encimpment, during which we collected a great many fine 
skins, and deposited them with our whole stock on hand, in a well constructed cache on a small 
island in the river a mile below the junction.* We also brought in a great quantity of game, and 
especially of deer, some haunches of which we pickled or corned for future use. We found great 
abundance of the prickly pear in this vicinity, as well as chokeberries in great plenty upon the low 
grounds and ravines. ‘There were also many yellow and red currants (not ripe) with gooseberries, 
Wild roses were just beginning to open their buds in the most wonderful profusion. We left our 
encampment in fine spirits on the morning of 

May 18. The day was pleasant, and we proceeded merrily, notwithstanding the constant inter- 
ruptions occasioned by the shoals and jutting points with which the stream abounds, The men, 
one and all, were enthusiastic in their determination to persevere, and the Rocky Mountains were 
the sole theme of conversation. In leaving our peltries behind us, we had considerably lightened 
the boats, and we found much less difficulty in getting them forward through the rapid currents 
than would otherwise have been the case. The river was crowded with islands, at nearly all of 
which we touched. At night we reached a deserted Indian encampment, near bluffs of a blackish 
clay. Rattlesnakes disturbed us very much, and before morning we had a heavy rain. 

May 19. We had not proceeded far before we found the character of the stream materially 
altered, and very much obstructed hy sand bars, or rather ridges of small stones, so that it was with 
the greatest difficulty we could force a passage for the larger boat. Sending two men ahead to re- 
connoitre, they returned with an uccount of a wider and deeper channel above, and once again we 
felt encouraged to persevere. We pushed on for ten miles and encamped on a small island for the 
night. We vbserved a peculiar mountain in the distance to the south, of a conical form, isolated, 
and entirely covered with snow. 

May 20. We now entered into a better channel, and pursued our course with little interruption 
for sixteen miles, through a clayey country of peculiar character, and nearly destitute of vegetation. 
At night we encamped on a very large island, covered with tall trees, many of which were new to 
us. We remained at this spot for five days to make some repairs in the piroque. 

During our sojourn here an incident of note occurred. The banks of the Missouri in this neigh- 
borhood are precipitous, and formed of a peculiar blue clay, which becomes excessively slippery after 
rain. The clifis, from the bed of the stream back to the distance of « hundred yards, or thereabouts, 
form a succession of steep terraces of this clay, intersected in numerous directions by deep and 
narrow ravines, so sharply worn by the action of water at some remote period of time as to have the 
appearance of artificial channels. The mouths of these ravines, where they debouche upon the river, 
have a very remarkable appearance, and look fiom the opposite bank, by moonlight, like gigantic 
columns standing erect upon the shore. To an observer from the uppermost terrace the whole descent 
towards the stream has an indescribably chaotic and dreary air. No vegetation of any kind is seen. 

John Greely, the Prophet, the interpreter Jules, and myself started out after breakfast one 
morniug to ascend to the topmost terrace on the south shore for the purpose of looking around us; 
in short to see what could be seen. With great labor, and by-using scrupulous caution, we succeed- 
ed in reaching the level grounds at the summit opposite our encampment. The prairie here differs 
from the general character of that kind of land in being thickly overgrown for many miles back with 
cotton-wood, rose-bushes, red willow, and broad-leaved willow ; the soil being unsteady, and at times 
swampy, like that of the ordinary low grounds—it consists of a black-looking loam, one-third sand, 


* Caches are holes very frequently dug by the trappers and fur traders, in which to deposit their 
furs or other goods during a temporary absence. A dry and retired situation is first selected. A 
circle about two feet in diameter is then described—the sod within this carefully removed and laid 
by. A hole is now sunk perpendicularly to the depth of a foot, and afterwards gradually widened 
until the excavation becomes eight or ten feet deep, and six or seven feet wide. As the earth is 
dug up, it is cautiously placed on 4 skin, so as to prevent any traces upon the grass, and, when all 
is completed, is thrown into the nearest river, or otherwise effectually concealed. This cache is 
lined throughout with dried sticks and hay, or with skins, and within it almost any species of back- 
woods property may be safely and soundly kept for years. When the goods are in, and well 
covered with buffalo hide, earth is thrown upon the whole, and stamped firmly down, Afterwards 
the sod is replaced, and a private mark made upon the neighboring trees, or elsewhere, indicating 
the precise location of the depét.—Eps. G. M. 
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and when a handful of it is thrown into water, it dissolves in the manner of sugar, with strong 
a, several spots we observed deep incrustations of common salt, some of which we collected 

Upon reaching these level grounds we all sat down to rest, and had scarcely done so when we 
were alarmed by a loud grow! immediately in our rear, proceeding from the thick underwood. We 
started to our feet at once in great terror, for we had left our rifles at the island, that we might be 
unincumbered in the scramble up the cliffs, and the only arms we had were pistols and knives, We 
had scarcely time to say a word to each other before two enormous brown bears (the first we had yet 
encountered during the voyage) came rushing at us open-mouthed from a clump of rose-bushes. 
‘These animals ure much dieaded by the Indians, and with reason, for they are indeed formidable 
creatures, possessing prodigious strength, with untameable ferocity, and the most wonderful tenacity 
of life. There is scarcely any way of killing them by a bullet, unless the shot be through the brains, 
and these are defended by two large muscles covering the side of the forehead, as well as by a pro- 
jection of a thick frontal bone. They have been known to live for days with half a dozen balls 
through the lungs, and even with very severe injuries in the heart. So far we had never met with 
a brown bear, although often with its tracks in the mud or sand, and these we had seen nearly a foot 
in length, exclusive of the claws, and full eight inches in width, 

What to do was now the question, To stand and fight, with such weapons as we possessed, was 
madness; and it was folly to think of escape by flight in the direction of the prairie; for not only 
were the beais running towards us from that quarter, but, at a very short distance back from the 
cliffs, the underwood of briar-bushes, dwaif willow, etc., was so thick that we could not have made 
our way through it at all, and if we kept our course along the river between the underwood and the 
top of the cliff, the animals would catch us in an instant; for as the ground was boggy we could 
make no progress upon it, while the large flat foot of the bear would enable him to travel with ease. 
It seemed as if these reflections (which it takes some time to embody in words) flashed all of them 
threugh the minds of all of us im an instant—for every man sprang at once to the cliffs, without 
sufficiently thinking of the hazard that lay there. 

The first descent was some thirty or forty feet, and not very precipitous; the clay here also par- 
took in a slight degree of the loam of the upper soil; so that we scrambled down with no great 
difficulty to the first terrace, the bears plunging after us with headlong fury. Arrived here, we had 
not a moment for hesitation. There was nothing left for us now but to encounter the emaged beasts 
upon the narrow platform where we stood, or to go over the second precipice. This was nearly per- 
pendicular, sixty or seventy feet deep, and composed entirely of the blue clay which was now satu- 
rated with late 1ains, and as slippery as glass itself. The Canadian, frightened out of his senses, 
leaped to the edge at once, slid with the greatest velocity down the cliff, and was hurled over the 
third descent by the impetus of his course. We then lost sight of him, and of course supposed him 
killed ; for we could have no doubt that his terrific slide would be continued from precipice to precipice 
until it terminated with a plunge over the last into the river—a fall of more than a hundred und fifty 
feet. 

Had Jules not gone in this way it is more than probable that we should all have decided, in our 
extremity, upon attempting the descent; but his fate caused us to waver, and in the meantime the 
monsters were upon us. This was the first time in all my life I had ever been brought to close 
quarters with a wild animal of any strength or ferocity, and I have no scruple to acknowledge that 
my nerves were completely unstrung. For some moments I felt as if about to swoon, but a loud 
seream from Greely, who had been seized by the foremost bear, had the effect of arousing me to 
exertion, and when once fairly aroused I experienced a kind of wild and savage pleasure from the 
conflict, 

One of the beasts, upon reaching the narrow ledge where we stood, had made an immediate rush 
at Greely, and had borne him to the earth, where he stood over him, holding him with his huge teeth 
lodged in the breast of his overcoat—which, by the greatest good fortune, he had worn, the wind being 
chilly. The other, rolling rather than scrambling down the cliff, was under so much headway wher: 
he reached our station that he could not stop himself until the one-half of his body hung over the 
precipice ; he staggered in a sidelong manner, and his right legs went over while he held on in an 
awkward way with his two left. While thus situated he seized Wormley by the heel with his mouth, 
and for an instant I feared the worst, for in his efforts to free himself from the grasp the terrified 
struggler aided the bear to regain his footing. While I stood helpless, as above described, through 
terror, and watching the event without ability to render the slightest aid, the shoe and moccasin of 
W. were torn off in the grasp of the animal, who now tumbled headlong down to the next terrace, 
but stopped himself, by means of his huge claws, from sliding farther, It was now that Greely 
screamed for aid, and the Prophet and myself rushed to his assistance. We both fired our pistols 
at the bear’s head; and my own ball, I am sure, must have gone through some portion of his skull, 
for I held the weapon close to his ear. He seemed more angry, however, than hurt; the only good 
effect of the discharge was in his quitting his hold of Greely (who had sustained no injary) and 
making at us. We had nothing but our knives to depend upon, and even the refuge of the terrace 
below was cut off from us by the presence of another bear there. We had our backs to the cliff, and 
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were preparing for a deadly contest, not dreaming of help from Greely (whom we supposed mortally 
injured) when we heard a shot, and the huge beast fell at our feet, just when we felt his hot and 
horribly fetid breath in our faces. Our deliverer, who had fought many a bear in his life-time, had 
put his pistol deliberately to the eye of the monster, and the contents had entered the brain. 
Looking now downwards, we discovered the fallen bruin making ineffectual efforts to scramble up 
to us—the soft clay yielded to his claws, and he fell repeatedly and heavily. We tried him with 
several shots, but did no harm, and resolved to leave him where he was for the crows. I do not see 
how he could ever have made his escape from the spot. We crawled along the ledge on which we 
stood for nearly half a mile before we found a practicable path to the prairie above us, and did not 
get to camp until late in the night. Jules was there all alive, but cruelly bruised—so much so in- 
deed that he had been unable to give any intelligible account of his accident or of our whereabouts. 
He had lodged in one of the ravines upon the third terrace, and had made his way down its bed to 
the river shore. 
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CHILDHOOD’S JOYS. 


BY ANDREW M‘MAKIN, ESQ., CO-EDITOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY COURIER. 





Oa! for a voiceful harp of Love to sing At evening hour, when Dian’s brow is fair, 


The radiant joys of childhood’s early morn, And gently tolls the neighboring vesper bell, 
Apollo’s hand should touch each quiv’ring string, | In merry groups we breathe the perfumed air, 

And songs from Music’s witchery be born. And list the tales that wrinkled gossips tell, 
The Tree of Life just swelling into bloom, Gazing the while into the spangled skies * 


No blossoms scatter’d, and no branches tom— In youthful wonder at the spacious cell, 
A babbling streamlet fringed with scented broom | Empierced with worlds of ever-sparkling eyes, 
Ere yet on ocean’s troubled wave "tis borne. In whose bright orbs in time we hoped todwell, 


























Oh! who would not return again to youth, Then on the downy pillow’s peaceful shrine, 





From manhood’s boasted, wish’d-for pow’rand} 'Thornless with innocence—unwet with tears, 
P rime ? Beneath a mother’s care our heads recline, 
To roam again those peaceful paths of truth, Free from the snows of time or weight of years. 


Unstain’d by hand of care, or shade of crime. | With infant fingers clasp’d and lips apart, 
In thought I hasten back o’er weary years, Our whisper’d pray’r the God of children* hears 
And hope to stay the pond’rous hand of time, | Warm gushing from each gentle sinless heart, 


in Fancy’s world a bright-ey’d band appears, And wafted heav'nwatd free from earthly fears, 
And I can hear their merry voices chime ! 


Oh! would ye not return again to youth 
Along that primrose path of beauty bright, 
To wear anew the spotless cart te 4 : i 
: : A shield from evil, and a badge t 
And to their pastime beckon me away ! alae 
I ran, I fly to join the merry crew; Tt may not be! yet no one seks in vain, 


A wreath of innocence—a robe of white, 
Through fields of flowers, and groves of shade In Jesus’ love ye may be born again, 


They are my play-mates, brothers, sisters, all 
In garlands deck’d as for a holiday ; 
Who see me coming, hear me fondly call, 


we stray— . se ie 
No brow is sad—all hearts to friendship true ; And win a youthful crown of living: light. 
And pleasure ceases but with closing day. Philadelphia, May, 1840. 





a “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
eaven.” 
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THE LIFE OF A VILLAGE PASTOR. 


BY EZRA HOLDEN, ESQ., CO-EDITOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY COURIER. 





Dip you ever visit Weckford! If you have not, take the advice of the writer and go there while 
the flowers are filling the air with the sweets of the coming summer. It is a charming village, and 
its people are among the most intelligent the country can boast. Neat buildings always do much 
towards making a favorable impression upon the minds of strangers; and nowhere can be met a 
more uniform prevalence of a chaste style of architecture, than is to be found in the village of 
Weckford. There is no one edifice so likely, perhaps, to strike the stranger with awe and admira- 
tion as the venerated Doric structure, known in all the region round about as “The Church of our 
Village,” which has stood for almost a century, a proud monument of the public taste and Chris- 
tian spirit of its early founders, 

Once mote, adopt the advice of the writer, and do not take a hasty departure from the peaceful 
village of Weckford. Stay but a short time, and you will indeed exclaim, with its inhabitants, this 
is “Our Village.” Contentment, sociability, and happiness are there diffused apparently with the 
universality of the genial air. 

If it should now become your happiness, as it was mine, to be made acquainted with the venera- 
ble Pastor, who, for more than half a century has ministered at the altar of “Our Church,” as the 
venerable chapel is there called, you would prove yourself no lover of the rural retreat, if you should 
not offer an earnest desire that your future days might be passed “ where real happiness has fixed 
her abode.” 

There are men in this world of ours who have been endowed with virtues so expansive and 
benevolent, as to prove they were placed upon earth for the sole purpose of doing good to their 
fellow beings. The venerated Armstrong (for that is the name of the Pastor we have mentioned) 
has proved this truth, in his own unexampled life of charity, meekness, and wide-spread benevo- 
lence. 

It is no part of the purpose of this sketch to picture the life and services of the revered Arm- 
strong. But it may be interesting here to allude to one custom of his life, which was that of gather- 
ing frequently at his own fireside, such young men as he regarded worthy of his acquaintance ; and 
it had ever been his invariable practice to seek such acquaintances among all walks and professions 
of society. He acted always as if he looked upon young men as his sons, and they had reasons 
enough to regard him as the patriarch of their little community. 

It was at one of the assemblages to which allusion has been made, that the following incidents 
were narrated. They are strictly true, and as they made a deep impression upon the mind of the 
writer at the time, he will endeavor to give them, as nearly as he can remember, in the words of the 


Pastor. 
THE PASTOR’S NARRATIVE. 


I was sitting, said the venerable man, in my study, as is my custom when I have no company. 
It was a sweet evening of August. All nature appeared to conspire to make me feel an exalted 
sense of the unnumbered blessings with which Providence is ever surrounding us. I cannot tell 
how it was, but I had been passing in review the evidences of especial Providence, which, through 
my long ministerial life, had sometimes appeared to have been so remarkably displayed, in regard to 
my own parishioners. My mind was, at the moment, dwelling upon the recent death of the only 
daughter of one of the most wealthy individuals of the parish. She had been suddenly taken 
away. Two days before her death she was well, and on the third I was called to perform the 
last rites over her lifeless form. She had been a gay, but a very amiable young lady—the 
pride of her parents, and justly so. Her father, especially, appeared almost to adore her; she 
seemed the chief object of his delight. His soul appeared tu centre in Maria; and as he was a very 
wealthy man, it had been obviously a cherished purpose of his heart to make her his heiress—but 
that God whose ways are past finding out, had decided far otherwise, 

I had been pondering in my mind the deep impression which Maria’s death appeared to have 
produced upon her afflicted father. He had once or twice taken occasion to converse with me upon 
it, with feelings very different from any which I had ever witnessed during all the intercourse I had 
previously had with him. He had always been regarded by myself, and indeed by all the parish- 
ioners, as a very reserved, proud, and, at times, especially, a very morose man. He had been sub- 
ect to fits of indescribable depression, which, for years and years, had given his family the deepest 
alarm, and especially his wife, who is one of the best women that ever lived. 

It was in this contemplative mood of my mind that I was broken in upon by a rap at the outer- 
door, when I was not a little struck with the coincidence of the depressed father of Maria being 
ushered into the room, He appeared in the deepest excitement; and taking a seat by my side, he 
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asked me with much emotion—*“ Are we alone? Are you sure we are alone?” I assured him that 
we were, 

. Then,” said he, “I have come to unburthen my soul. I must confess to you. I cannot 
live longer in this agony of guilt. For years and years I have existed in unutterable misery. 
I am a wretch. The world looks upon me as a fortunate man. They know I am rich. They know 
I have honors; and, oh God! they think mea moral man. I would exchange conditions with the 
most lowly, if [ could purchase peace of mind. A load of guilt hangs upon my soul. 1 cannot en- 
dure it longer. I cannot pray. I cannot ask forgiveness of my God! How often have I sunk upon 
my knees as you see me now. But my lips refuse all utterance. I cannot ask forgiveness for so great 
acrime. I cannot live, and I dare not die. I would have taken my own life, but I fear to enter the 
presence of Him who gave me being. I ama murderer. I must confess it. I must confess it to 
you. Pray for me. Do pray for me. Do not spurn me from your presence. Help me, oh help 
me, to seek rest for my sinking soul. Turn not from me, wretch asI am. I would gladly invoke 
the penalties of the law; but that will not save me from the mountain that sinks me to the earth. I 
cannot wash out the blood that stains my hands. I cannot bring my victim to life. He was my 
little nephew. I was his guardian. I had the charge of his property. His mother (my dear and 
only sister) had left him and his little sister to my fatherly protection. She had been left with a 
handsome property by her husband, who died two years previously. Well do I remember the night 
of her demise. She clasped my hands in hers, while I knelt by her dying couch. Raising her eyes 
to heaven, she most fervently invoked its protection for her children, who were soon to be left 
orphans in the world. ‘Yes,’ she added, with a smile that I now see playing upon her confiding 
lips, ‘ you, my brother, will be a father to my poor children. Yes, I see it in your countenance. 
You will be a father to the fatherless—you will guide, protect and train them to meet their mother 
in that mansion of rest, to which I have the most glorious assurances I am soon to ascend.’ 

“ With uplifted eyes, I pledged my soul, to become the faithful guardian and parent of my sister’s 
children ; and as the words died upon my lips, her pure spirit peacefully departed, with a look of 
confiding benignity that is ever mirrored to my distracted vision. 

“T never can escape the watchful eyes of the dying Elizabeth. Upon the peril of my soul I swore 
to protect her little ones; and how I have sold my peace here and hope of happiness hereafter, by 
murdering, in cold-blood, the son of her affections! 

“Tt was for his portion of the estate that I lifted my arm against my little nephew. To poison his 
sister, by administering to her a fatal drug in her food, when sufficient time had elapsed to prevent 
suspicion, was then the purpose of my heart. But my conscience smote me. I could not do it. It 
was agony that cannot be told to put out of the way the murdered body of my little namesake. We 
were in the forest when I killed him. I was engaged in splitting rails for a fence upon the estate, 
where I have since lived and become a rich man. With a single blow of the beatle upon his head, 
I killed him upon the spot. The bady I fastened to rocks, that would prevent it from rising, and sunk 
it in the neighboring river. S 

“ Tt was in the early settlement of the country, when the roads were few. To go to the dwellings 
of our neighbors (who were then miles from us) we had to traverse the forests by foot paths. The 
better to conceal my guilt, I gave out that I had sent the boy to a distant neighbor’s upon an errand, 
through the woods ; and that since I had no tidings whatever of him. 

“ You have no doubt heard of the fearful event. The neighbors came even from twenty miles 
around, to join us in hunting for days and days, in the forest. I was then truly affected, not as my 
neighbors were, but with a feeling of horror for what I had done, which no language of mine can 
describe. The general fear was that the boy had been killed and devoured by wild beasts; and the 
people finally gave up their search, satisfied in their own minds that that must have been the fatal 
end of poor Edward. 

“T cannot tell you with what emotions I sought my bed, night after night. My family attri- 
buted my distraction to the mysterious loss of Edward. I could not sleep. God knows that 
thousands of times I would willingly have died, if I could have thus brought my victim to life. There 
was no rest for me. I passed months and months in the most unutterable agony, sometimes resolving 
to give myself up, and then as quickly breaking the resolution, when I thought of my family, and 
the wretchedness with which such a disclosure would overwhelm them. 

“Sure I am, by my own case, that there ia telling whither a single step in crime may lead us. 
A demon took possession of me. I became hardened as it were to the crime I had perpetrated. I 
went forward'in business; and soon acquifgfl»a large property. I used all means to get rich. 
I became a taker of usurious interest ; and hard has been the rod I have held over those who once 
got into my power, 

“You know I have long since been a man of great wealth. But, thank God for once more making 
me feel so, I would give it all away, if I could bring Edward to life and restore to him the property 
which his mother placed in my hands for protection. It became the basis of my wealth ; but heaven 
is my witness that [ have not seen a happy hour since that fatal day, which sent Edwardinto another, 
and, I hope, a better world. 


“You alone have my seéret. Had F not been deeply penitent I could not have entered this room 
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tonight. You will not expose me to the penalties of the law. My mind is made up. If you do it, 
with this little vial, which is filled with a deadly poison, I swear to add another crime to the one I 
have already committed, and pass into that world which I shrink from the contemplation of with the 
utmost horror. I could not mount the scaffold to be executed in the midst of my fellow-men, who 
have so many years regarded me as an upright man. Oh! the thought is almost distraction! My 
poor family, too! What asad spectacle for their gaze. My wife! She who has been my stay and 
consolation, so many a time when I should have been my own executionei but for her kindness 
and attachment, which grew firmer and more constant as she saw unutterable anguish preying upon 
me in secret—I cannot, dare not tell her what a wretch I am. 

“ Forgive these tears. They are the welcome tokens of a deep contrition, I thank God that I can 
weep. It is only since the death of Maria thatI can weep. Pray for me. Help me to ask God 
to remove the mountain of oppression from my soul ; and if there be mercy wide enough to cover my 
enormity, aid me in the future effort, to which here upon my knees, I most solemnly devote myself, 
to obtain a remission of my guilt. 

“ Wretch as I am, I will make all the atonement in my power. Deeply grateful do I feel that 
a mutual attachment has grown up between Edward, (my only son,) whom I named from the murdered 
boy, and the orphan girl whom I dared not sacrifice. You know that I have cherished Louise as if 
she had been my own child. She is indeed as dear to me; and I betrothed her to Edward. They 
are worthy of each other. My will is made, and all my property at the death of myself and wife 
will go to her, save an ample reservation to found an Orphan Asylum for the poor of Weckford.” 

“ Here!” exclaimed the pastor with a most heavenly serenity of countenance, “ let me assure you, 
my dear young friend, there is an everlasting reality in religion. If all my life before, I had regarded 
its hopes and consolations as delusions, I should have that night bowed my head in humble sub- 
mission to the most High, in the full belief of the sublime truths of Chiistianity. I was powerfully 
affected. I knelt by the side of the guilty man, and if ever an earnest prayer went up to the throne 
of God, it was then uttered from the quivering lips of the broken-hearted murderer. 

“Twill not detain you,” continued the Pastor, “ by detailing the incidents of his subsequent 
career. To me it is every thing to say that he lived for years afterwaads, showing daily evidences 
that he was indeed an altered man. I have no power even to describe the great change which had 
come over him, Instead of being melancholy, morose, forbidding, the milk of human kindness was 
now coursing in his veins. His whole life was entirely changed. Instead of being a miser, taking 
away the little all of the poor and the destitute, he was kind-hearted, benevolent and cherishing, 
bestowing liberally from his great wealth to smooth the path of those upon whom the dealings of 
Heaven had mysteriously fallen. Many a widow and orphan now offer up prayers from the altar 
of their grateful bosoms, for the eternal rest of one who had come to feel that there is indeed a 
glimpse of Heaven upon earth in chetishing the inspiration to do good charities to our fellow 
creatures ; and the unpretending benevolence of the repentant bore me amply witness that from his 
soul he felt there is no greater happiness in the present world than that which urges us to seek daily 
to scatter one more flower in the rugged way of the forlorn, the destitute, and the deserving. 

“Itis not, perhaps, to be supposed that the great reformation of the guilty man was instantaneously 
brought about. You have heard by his own confession that for years and years the load of guilt 
had been sinking him to the most fearful depression ; and ere he could have become so contrite of 
heart as to acknowledge, even to one humble being, so great a crime, He, who controlleth all things 
for good, had dealt with him in secret and mysterious Piovidences. We are abundantly assured 
that ‘ The contrite and broken-hearted shall in no wise be cast out.’ Of my own course towards 
the guilty man,” said the Pastor, «I can only tell you, my dear young friends, that I constantly 
sought direction of Him whom I have delighted to follow. I soon felt that | was placed by the 
confession of so dreadful a crime, in a most painful position. Was it my duty to give up the mur- 
derer to the penalties of the law? If I ever sought light with fervency it was that I might here be 
guided in the only true course, and it was not soon that I felt fully persuaded of my positive duty, 
He who came to bring down the great truths of Christianity to the wants of the human family, 
taught in his whole life that God is more ready to forgive than we are to seek His merey ; and from 
the moment when the guilty man unburthened his sinking soul, I never had reason to doubt that he 
had met forgiveness from on High. 

“In his death, too, he gave the sweetest evidences that he had not been mistaken in his unspeak- 
able hopes. I was called to minister at his dying couch. He had passed a short sickness with the 
utmost serenity and resignation. From the first he expressed to me the full belief that he was not 
to recover; but nothing like a murmur escaped his lips, I had frequent conversations with him. He 
sought such intercourse ; and earnestly.desired me never to be away from him, when my duties could 
possibly allow my presence. I yielded to his wishes not more from his ur zency than from the full- 
ness of my own desires to witness in his last moments the triumphs of that faith « which leadeth to 
life everlasting.’ 

“ He became at last fully sensible that the moment of dissolution was tapidly approaching. Then 
it was that he gave us the fullest assurances of his unspeakable happiness. The cold sweat was 
already on his brow. The family had gathered around his couch, to take the last farewell of the 












join them ere I close my eyes for ever. They are 






pass away. 








Faruer and God! to whom the thoughts 
Of every human breast are known, 
Eternal—Vast—Omnipotent ! 
Worlds are but footstools to thy throne! 
Amid the peeans of the host— 
The shouts of joy—the peals of praise— 
The breath of bliss from seraph lips— 
The songs that cherub voices raise— 
Oh! deign io bend a listening ear— 
A child of earth consent to hear! 












Forgive, if I too fondly cling 
To one—a thing of dust I know, 
And yet in thy bright image made— 
High heart, free soul, and manly brow— 
Forgive, Great Judge, that even now, 
When I would turn my thoughts above, 
I feel upon my cheek the glow, 
And in my breast the fire of love! 
Forgive, that while I bow, I feel 
A woman’s weakness on me steal! 














Alas! how vain! and yet to Thee 
Why need I each fond thought disclose ? 
Without Thy aid no star could shine, 
No hue could beautify the rose,— 
Great Architect of myriad worlds, 
Thou knowest all we feign or feel— 
Each shallow thought—each empty dream, 
Then why this simple heart reveal? 
The hopes that bud—the joys that bloom— 
Thou know’st them all, their date and doom! 













Thou know’st the Future! as the Past 

Its chequered scenes are spread before Thee— 
Fate’s arrow quivering in the heart— 

Youth’s sunny dream and manhood’s stery— 
The flower-crowned bridal and the bier— 

Spring’s golden light and winter’s even— 
The cloud that’s meant to shadow here— 

The shaft that wings the soul to Heaven-— 
The breeze that bears a fatal breath, 
And wan consumption’s subtle death ! 
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dying father. Edward and Louise had unconsciously bent over him, side by side. With a look of 
benignity, such as is spoken of angels over a soul that is saved, he raised himself by the last effort of 
expiring nature, and, placing their hands in each others, he turned to me with an expression of un- 
utterable felicity, and breathed this last wish of his grateful bosom :— Join them in holy wedlock ; 


my children ; may they be happy here, and when 


they come to meet this solemn hour of decaying nature, oh that they may be filled with the bright 


assurances of a glorious hereafter, which are now 
,” 


beckoning me into that world which shall never 







My present path seems strewed with flowers, 
And bright blue skies are bending o’er me, 
While Hope points to the coming hours, 
And whispers, “ Bliss is now before thee !” 
And is itso? At times I feel 
A fearful chill upon my spirit, 
And dream of broken hopes and pangs— 
The woe that all our kind inherit— 
Father and God! oh, be to me 
A guide on life’s tempestuous sea. 





Without Thee, none could live or move; 
The sun from its high place would fall, 
With all the spheres that shine above 
As lamps to light this earthly ball. 
Planet and star, and glittering orb, 
Far distant hung amid the air, 
Attest the Universal God, 
The power that made and placed them there; 
And yet, Great Source, how mean a thing 
May nestle under thy wide wing! 


Thou art the all Eternal One, 
The soul of nature and of heaven ; 
The eye, the ear, the mind of man, 
All speak of Thee and blessings given, 
Without Thee, who could raise a hand, 
Or hear the thunder’s loudest peal— 
Or tell when Motning’s rosy light 
Along the East began to steal ? 
Thou art the spirit of the whole, 
The all-pervading source and soul! 


Thou know’st my heart—its hopes and fears— 
Its tumults wild—its plighted faith— : 
The flame that burns within its depths. 
Oh! keep it pure and true till death ! 
And that heart’s idol—may he prove 
All that my fancy pictures now, 
A being meant and formed for love— 
No stain upon his soul or brow— 


Then, then kind Heaven, this life will be 
A path that upwards leads to Thee! 
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AN RE AMES ELLIE LEM 


BY C. PETERSON, ESQ., EDITOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY EVENING PCST. 


* She was lize 
A dream of poetry that may not be 
Written or told—exceeding beautiful !”’ 
Willis. 


Sne was a bright and beautiful being, too pure and holy for a sinful world like this. If an ange! 
could have wandered from the skies, and found a dwelling in an earthly form, the beauty of the 
starry visitor could not have equalled her surpassing loveliness. She had a soul, too, full of poetry, 
drinking it in from every lovely thing in nature. ‘The lawn—the streamlet—the rich meadow-land— 
the gorgeous hill side, and the dark solitary forest were all to her beauty and incense. Often have 
I wandered with her in the still hush of the summer twilight, listening to the low anthem of the 
forest trees, or the wild murmur of the mountain streams, and gazing on the illimitable void above, 
until our souls seemed to drink in of the majesty of that far off realm, and we longed to be away, 
soaring amid those worlds of light, and treading the starry pavements of her own beautiful sphere. 
As she wandered thus with me, leaning upon my arm, and lifting her dark eyes to mine, she would 
say that it seemed as if she had once lived in a brighter and more glorious state of being, the chords 
of which still Jingered in her bosom, and vibrated as if touched by some mysterious hand, in har- 
mony with the woods, and streams, and stars, 

There is a music in some voices almost divine; but I never heard a voice like Helen’s. It had a 
softness in its tones like the low breath of summer among rushes, stirring the heart with vague and 
mysterious feelings. I have listened to it in the silence of twilight, coming and melting on the air, 
until it almost seemed to float from that better world she Joved to think upon. The memory of 
those low, reedy tones still lingers around me, and often at the quiet hour of midnight it comes 
across my soul, making every sense thrill under their subtle influence, as they did long, long years 
ago. And then the deep, dark, swimming eye, looking out from beneath the silken lashes, and 
seeming like the stars to speak a language too deep for words! 

Helen was scarcely sixteen when we first met. She had always lived in a world of her own; but 
her heart panted for some one to share in her communings. From the first hour of our meeting, 
we felt a mysterious sympathy linking us together, as if, according to the olden philosopher, we had 
once known each other in that brighter state of being, and met again after ages of separation. We 
were both young, and full of youth’s indefinite yearnings. It was just that period of life when we 
love with that purity of sentiment with which, alas! we never love again. Beautiful—toe beauti- 
ful was that sunny period! How we loved to wander together up the hill side, or through the 
shadowy glen, or along the flowing banks of the stream! How we loved to hear the low winds 
whispering among the willows, or to listen to the waters rippling pleasantly over their strong bed ; 
and when twilight came, and the pale moon led on the choral hosts of heaven, how we loved to 
gaze upon the weird-like landscape, melting dreamily away, and fancy that the airy sounds floating 
by—coming and going we knew not whither—were the whispers of guardian angels. And thus 
would we gaze for hours, until our souls would be strung to this high harmony, and each a crowd 
of holy feelings at our hearts, we would silently stroll home. Thus we loved. 

I shall never forget that summer. It was like a dream of infancy, all innocence and delight. I 
lived only in Helen’s presence, until she became almost a part of my being. We loved with the 
fervency of youth, and life seemed to us only a summer morning. But the summer at last went 
by, and when the corn-fields yellowed in the sun, and the grapes hung in purple clusters from the 
vines, I received the long expected summons to begin, in reality, a life which had yet been to me 
only a romance. Need I say Helen wept when we parted? And my own heart—was it not full ' 
I pressed her to my bosom, kissed the tears from her dewy lashes, gave one long look into those 
dreamy eyes, and scarcely murmuring “ farewell,” rushed out, leaped into my saddle, and went 
down the road with the rapidity of lightning. But as I passed the old corner, I turned a moment 
to look back. A white handkerchief waved from the piazza, and then the trees intervened, and 1 
was—alone. 

Years had passed away, and I was grown to manhood. I had mingled with men—traversed the 
vast prairies of the west—seen mankind in savage as well as civilized life, and lived years of a quiet 
existence in the wild changes of my wandering being. I had learned to know the human heart— 
to unmask its deceitful veil, and to lay bare its workings of selfishness, hatred, passion, and too 
rarely—affection. I had become one of the world, and my bright and beautiful dreams were over. 
Yet, oh! how I still longed for that quiet old mansion, with its little stream, its row of willows, and 
the innocent young girl with whom I spent that happy summer. It used to be a dream of my 
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solitary hours—and God knows it was the last I ever had—that I would soon return to claim her as 
my own, and live once more in the light of her smiles. Often, at such times, would my imagina- 
tion take wing, until I fancied myself back again in her lonely home, listening to her low voice 
carolling some favorite air ; and when a letter reached me in her hand-writing, old memories would 
crowd thick upon me, and a feeling come down upon my heart that almost brought the tears into 
my eyes, I scarce knew why. Alas! that in a world like this we are so often separated from the 
ones we love, 

At last the purposes of my absence had been accomplished, and with a glad and bounding heart 
I set out on my return. Every thing around, too, seemed to partake of my joy. The savannahs 
were covered with flowers, the orange blossoms whitened the groves, and the voices of the birds 
carolled forth their music in exulting strains. But as I drew farther north the signs of approaching 
spring became less evident. Here and there, upon the hills, yet lingered the snow, and only in the 
rich meadow lands of the valleys the flowers began to bloom. The larch had scarcely put on its 
verdure, the lilac was yet stern and bloomless, and the voices of the merry songsters of the forest 
were heard only at solitary intervals. 

There is a vague, mysterious melancholy, which steals wpon us at times, bringing with it an 
umefinable dread of approaching evil—a melancholy which we strive in vain to shake off, and 
which can only be soothed by gentle music, some old memory, or the sympathy of those we love. 
Such a presentiment had gradually come across my soul, until [ began to tremble lest I should hear 
some terrible misfortune as I approached Helen’s home. In vain I strove to shake off my feelings; 
they clung to me with the tenacity of life, It might be that it was only the surrounding scenery ; 
but I felt that I had grown too much in manhood to be stirred with such idle phantasies. I hurried 
on however with the rapidity of an excited mind, and reached the little village by my uncle’s, one 
beautiful morning in spring. 

More than two years had elapsed since I last saw the old mansion, and as I turned in from the 
highway to the'well known gate, a gush of olden feelings swept across me. Every thing around me 
had some memory connected with it reminding me of Helen. There was the bench which I had 
built for her beneath the oak, and here the clump of maples under which we had strayed in the 
summer twilight. Beside me was the shrubberry, whence I had plucked flowers for her hair, and 
yonder the little brook bubbled along, floating through the willows in the sunlight, as it danced 
merrily on its way. For a moment I felt a thrill of gladness tingling in every nerve—my heart 
beat high with joyful anticipations, and giving my steed the rein, I went rapidly up the old road to 
the mansion. 

As I approached the house, I was struck by the unnatural stillness brooding on every thing 
around, Though it was a sunny morning in early spring, when every thing is full of joy and light, 
the silence of a summer noonday reigned about the house, and among the ancient trees. The 
garden and porch were deserted, most of the window shutters were bowed, and not 4 solitary being 
could be seen anywhere in the dwelling or surrounding offices. Thick, fearful feelings struggled 
within me. I sprang from my horse with a palpitating heart, and harried to the door of the hall, 
determined to know the worst. 

I entered the hall unopposed ; but it was silent and deserted. The sound of my quick footsteps 
echoed through it with a distinctness which startled me. Where were the warm hearts and happy 
faces that were wont to welcome me? Where was my good old uncle, and where my own sweet 
Helen? Alas! something terrible had happened to produce this unnatural silence. But the sound 
of my disordered step had already been heard—a side-door opened, and the old housekeeper stood 
before me. When she beheld who the intruder was, she turned ashy pale. 

“ For heaven’s sake,” said I, eagerly grasping her hand, “ what is the matter? Speak—speak— 
isis Helen—” I could say no more. 

“ Thank God you have come, my dear young master,” said the old lady with a thick voice. 

“ But what has happened?” I exclaimed wildly. “I feel it is something terrible—tell me the 
worst—” and with unnatural calmness I added, “ Helen is then dead.” 

“Oh! no—no. God be praised she is yet living; but she is ill—very, very ill; though” she 
added eagerly, as I gasped for breath, and staggered against the wall, “ there is yet, perhaps, hope. 
Henry, Henry,” she added, grasping my cold hand, “oh! that you had been spared this—but the 
Almighty’s will is inscrutable.” 

With a strong effort I conquered my feelings, and said in a voice that made my companion start, 
it was so deep and hollow— 

“ But she yet lives—for mercy’s sake then lead me to her.” 

“ And so I will, but she has just fallen into a gentle sleep,” said the old lady, bursting into tears ; 
“but, oh! do not, my dear Henry, look so. Compose yourself—come in here—a little cordial may 
ange feel better. I will go and call your uncle. Oh! that I should have lived to see a day 
ike this,’ 

I cannot tell the sensations of that moment. The agony of a life-time was compressed into an 
instant, until my brain reeled, and my frame tottered beneath it. Nor will I describe the meeting 
with my kind old uncle—he who had been to me a second parent. We threw ourselves into each 
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other’s arms, and then, and not till then, did my emotions find vent in tears. It is a terrible thing 
which can make a strong man weep. 

Helen had been caught one night in a shower, and thoroughly drenched before she reached 
home. A slight cold was the consequence, to which none paid any attention, except the ever 
careful housekeeper. But a short, dry cough soon awakened the attention of her parent, and a 
physician was called in. He declared it was a mere trifle, and quieted their apprehensions, at least 
for a while. But the blow was struck. 

There is a fearfulness in the approach of consumption which strikes awe even into the stoutest 
heart, With a slow and stealthy step it creeps upon its victim, and the first notice we often have 
of its coming, is the arrow driven into the heart ; while the bloom which we hail as the sweet omen 
of » long and happy life, is only the signet mak of this insidious foe. Hourly he goes his rounds 
among the beautiful and young, leaving every where behind him the fearful traces of his visit. 
While some linger on for years, others wither at once like flowers in an early frost. Helen was 
not one of those doomed to a prolonged torture. Scarcely six weeks had passed since the first 
approaches of this fearful conquerer. At first the steps of the destroyer were slow, and she could 
still linger around her old haunts in the open air—then his strides became quicker, she grew daily 
weaker, and her failing strength con her to the limits of the house; and at last feeling that 
even this was more than she could bear, she was forced to remain in her own little room, only ven- 
turing into the hall on a warm, sunny day fora moment, and even then leaning on her parent's 
arm. Yet, if anything bowed down her spirit, it was to be thus shut out from the free air of 
heaven; and when spring came, and the little walk into the hall became an exertion too great for 
her failing strength, she would ask them to bear her to the open window, that she might see the 
green fields, hear the murmur of the streams, and gaze again upon that beautiful sky which had 
been to her so glorious. Oh! how she panted to be once more in the old haunts she loved—to 
hear the birds sing—to feel the winds upon her cheek, and to look upon all the mysterious work- 
ings of nature’s wonderful machinery. : 

As she grew weaker and weaker, it seemed as if every thought became more holy, until she 
breathed a language almost divine. She had long given up all hope of life, and her only wish was 
that she might see me before she died. Day after day she had counted the hours which would 
have to elapse before the summons they had sent to me should bring me to her side; though little 
did she think that I was already far upon my way towards her before the message had departed. 
Thus she sank away. Was it not better that one so pure should go up to her own glorious home? 
but, alas! for the broken-hearted old man and the desolate ones she left behind. But I pass it by. 
The nurse at last appeared to tell me Helen was prepared to see me. In an instant we were in 
her chamber. 

Her room was always simply ornamented; but now it seemed more so than ever. The white 
curtains—the pale counterpane—the early wild flowers on the little stand, were all arranged accord- 
ing to Helen’s exquisite taste. But I saw nothing except the sufferer herself. 

If Helen had seemed beautiful to me in our earlier acquaintance, oh! how surpassingly so did 
she now appear. The white brow, the lustrous eye, the small hectic spot upon her cheek, and, 
above all, the calm ethereal expression lighting up her countenance with an almost angelic loveli- 
ness, gave her the appearance of a seraphic rather than of an carthly being. I stood spell-bound for 
a moment, She was the first to speak. 

« Henry,” she said, in a voice so low and sweet, that it seemed to be the whisper of the summer 
wind; “ Henry—how glad I am you have come—and so soon, too—I am changed, I fear—” and 
she ceased speaking, while a fit of coughing racked her delicate frame. 

I would have given worlds to have been able to reply; but my words choked in my throat, and 
despite every effort, the hot tears gathered into my eyes. Oh! she was indeed changed. 

“I am not so well as I was once, Henry,” she said, with a slight quivering in her voice, as she 
lifted her deep eyes up to mine and gazed tenderly upon my face, “ but do not weep—it is all for 
the best, and though we shall no more stroll through the old woods together, there is a land far 
away where we shall yet meet after a very little while. Henry, as you love me, do not weep.” 

But why should I dwell upon the scene? I found words at last to speak, though the agony of it 
I may not picture. Yet when I listened to Helen’s gentle voice, a peace seemed to steal down upon 
my darkened soul, and I almost forgot my grief in admiration of her own weak, uncomplaining 
sufferings. So young, so fair, so innocent, yet withering slowly away, and even silently reproaching 
us all by her resignation. 

For a few days after my return, Helen seemed to regain her strength, and her fond father even 
indulged a faint hope of her recovery. She smiled almost like she did of old, when I brought her 
in the wild flowers I gathered every morning for her; and her voice seemed to gather a strength 
which the good old nurse said it had not possessed for weeks. But how delusive were our hopes! 
Before a week had elapsed, she began again rapidly to decline, and each successive hour only bore 
her the more rapidly to her end. Every heart trembled with apprehension, The servants went 
and came noiselessly—the sound of the wind was seemingly quicker than usual, and the old trees 
around the mansion sighed low and sadly in the breeze. 
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It was on one of those sunny days in early spring, when the trees are just beginning to put on 
their vesture, when every bud is bursting into the flower, and when from hill, stream, and wood- 
land floats up the music of nature’s hidden harmonies, that Helen begged us to place her near the 
casement, that she might look out once more upon the beautiful things of this earth, from which, 
alas! she was so soon to pass away. The window opened into the garden, and the perfume of the 
young flowers floated through, filling the room with a delicious fragrance. As Helen sat, propped 
up with pillows, her eye wandered over a wide expanse of hill and forest, stretching proudly away 
until they melted into the far-off horizon. Our little group stood silently around her while she 
gazed long and ardently upon the scene. We saw that she was failing rapidly, and we watched 
her with the intensity of love. At last her eye turned a moment from the landscape, and I fancied 
I heard a low, soft sigh. 

« This is a beautiful world, after all,” she said in that seraphic voice, which seemed momentarily 
to grow more heavenly ; “ it is a bright and beautiful world ; and I once thought how hard it would 
be to leave its sweets, and all that I loved to look upon. But oh! father, cousin, it is nothing to 
the leaving those we love—” and she looked up into our faces with an eye that already seemed 
like “that of an angel.” Our hearts were full—the tears gathered on our lashes; but after a 
moment, as if she had not seen it, she continued: 

« There are the hills, Harry, where we used to walk together. We shall walk there no more, 
How beautiful they look in this sunlight! Will you think of me when you gaze on them after I 
am gone!” 

I could not answer. My heart was swelled to bursting. But I pressed her hand, and turned 
away to wipe a tear. At this instant her little bird, whose cage hang close under the window, sent 
up its heeering note. The familiar sound caught her ear, and she continued: 

« And my poor canary—will you take care of it, too, fur my sake, Harry? It will sing to you, 
after I am no more, and remind you sometimes of your own poor Helen—will you, Harry ?” 

“ Helen, for mercy’s sake, do not talk so—I will cherish all—every thing. Oh, God!” I ejacu- 
lated in utter agony. But the mild eye of the dying sufferer smote me for my repinings, and I was 
dumb. She smiled sweetly, and extended her hand. 

“Thank you—I knew you would. And now bring me nearer to the window.” 

We moved the couch tenderly, For a few minutes there was another silence, broken only by 
an occasional half-stifled sob from one of our group. 

“ Why do you weep?” she said, suddenly looking up, while a glow of seraphic glory seemed to 
iradiate her countenance, “I have always prayed to die thus,” and she took her father’s hand 
and mine each into one of her own—“am I not going to that better world of which we loved to 
talk in happy days long past? where the flowers ever bloom, the waters murmur music, and the 
stars hymn on in unceasing harmony! Yes!—it is only going home. Who would not rather be 
there than in a world of care like this?” she continued with a look of triumph lighting ap her 
countenance; “ there, too, we shall all meet at last—never to part. It is not—so hard—parting— 
after all—is—it ?” ‘ 

“God bless you, Helen!” was the heart-brocken answer of her father. 

“ Read me that chapter—will you—Harry !—you know—the one we spoke—of yesterday,” she 
murmured in a rapidly failing voice. = 
_ LT opened the Bible, and in faltering tones read aloud that sublime chapter which holds out so 
gloriously the promise of the resurrection of the dead. As I proceeded, holding Helen’s hand in 
my own, I felt it growing colder and colder, and stealing my eyes to her face, when I drew towards 
the close, I saw it glowing, to my heated fancy, with a halo of light. I finished, and closed the 
book. The rapt expression of that face I shall never forget. She looked up as if something met 
her eye, half rose upon her couch, and inclined her head slightly as if listening. 

“Hark!” said she, in a whisper we could clearly distinguish, so deep was the silence of that 
room; “hark!” and she lifted a finger—* the music is sounding—father—cousin—heaven—ho— 
me—” and with a smile of ineffable sweetness she sank back upon the couch. Her lips moved a 
moment, but we could distinguish no sounds, They closed—and her spirit had flown back to her 
own heavenly sphere. 

I know not how it is, but the quiet little churchyard where Helen lies, seems to me a spot almost 
as holy as that heaven I used to dream of when a child. Iam altered now. The cares and sor- 
rows of this world have dimmed the brightness of my early vision, and I never see now in sleep the 
glorious things I once saw. Bat I always feel a holy quiet at the grave of my cousin, which re- 
minds me of the lofty aspirations we had together after that better state of being. I love at such 
times to fancy that she hovers, like a guardian angel, over me; and often when my heart is stirred 
with strange, mysterious feelings, and a hush like the Sabbath comes down upon my soul, I think 
that it is the spirit of Helen communing with my own. 

Philadelphia, May, 1810, 





THEODORIC, OF THE AMALI. 


BY J. TOMLIN, AUTHOR OF “MARY OF CASTLE PINCKNEY,” 


{Concluded from page 242. } 


The vicissitudes of this life are never subject to man’s will. Every change that comes over the 
dream of his fancy proves the existence of a binding fate. The shadow that falls in his pathway 
is beyond his control, Chains are ever weaving by our wierd sister, to keep us from straying be- 
yond the boundaries she circumscribes. As an ignis fatuus is carried along by the current of air, 
so the spirit of man, whether it be high or low, is moved to its goal by the capriciousness of its des- 
tiny. The resolve of our reason is as changeable as the freaks of the butterfly sporting over the 
village green. Doing deeds ever to find repentance, and repenting to find the deeds needing repent- 
ance are accumulating faster than the means for forgiveness. Acting, that his actions may be noted 
down for regret. A poor thing, boasting of reason, less certain in its truth than the instinct of the 
brute. 

Agreeably to the terms of the league entered into between Theodoric and the Verina, the forme: 
marched at the head of twenty thousand Walamirs to suppress the revolt of the son of Triarius. 
On the confines of Thrace, he was intercepted in the dark defiles of Mount Sondis by his disobe- 
dient and refractory cousin. The two armies met as belligerents, and parted as friends. Kindred 
blood warmed the veins of the commanders, and the people became brothers of unity. Like cir 
cumstances having transmitted their opinions—barbarian being their generic appellative, their reli- 
gion the same, they could not otherwise than capitulate. Such a combination of old association 
made them friends, who had otherwise been implacable foes, Standing on a bold eminence of the 
mountain, Theodoric, the son of Triarius, addressed the army of his cousin thus: 

“ Brave Walamirs! what are you a doing? Are ye the mercenary slaves of the Verina, that 
you are willing to become the instruments of destruction to your own people! Pause, I beseech 
you, ere the alarum of discord is rung in your ears. The cry, ‘To arms, ye brave!’ shall be the 
watchword for an expulsion of an enemy! Is it not the interest of the Byzantine Court to see bar 
barian meet barbarian in deadly feud? Why is it that Goth is fighting against Goth? Are they 
not brothers? Have not our Dacian mothers, in their rude huts, wept for our foolishness’ Think 
awhile! Eve the tocsin peals its note on the morning breeze of the mountain, proclaiming ‘ To 
arms, ye brave,’ let us be friends! Ere the clarion bugle sends its wildest note to the deep forests 
that skirt our streams, calling ‘'T’o arms, ye brave,’ let us bury our feuds, and nerve our arms in de- 
fence of our ancient customs! Brave Walamirs! I appeal to our judgments ; if this difficulty is 
not terminated amicably, the area Court reap the benefit of our bickerings and strife. Pause, 
before you strike!” 

Thigyshort speech had the desired effect. Theodoric was forced to capitulate with his kinsman. 
A new treaty of bargain was ratified between him and the Verina, which opened to him new glo- 
ries in perspective. Odoacer, the baseless Odoacer, was invested with the Roman purple, and The- 
odoric had powers plenipotentiary given by the Byzantine Court to prosecute the war to the de- 
thronement of the Isaurian, and the aggrandizement of the dynasty of the Bosphorus. Italy—the 
fair Italy—that weakened the energies of a Hannibal, was to be the theatre of his glory. Possess 
ing in an eminent degree the peculiar powers of governing Barbarians, the choice of the Verina— 
the directing Pythoness of the Bosporus faction— was not inaptly made. Inheriting an empire 
that had been governed by a race of popular kings, he ascended the throne of a nation that had 
learned obedience in wars. 

Theodoric, being true to his interest, was not tardy in taking steps to secure every advantage to 
himself, that the conquest of Italy could give. By rapid marches, he soon found himself, with an 
invincible army, beyond the Julian Alps. Near the ruins of Aquileia, he met Odoacer and con- 
quered. In writing back to the Verina, he adopted the laconic style of Julius Caesar. «“ The Goth 
has conquered !”’ was the contents of his letter. In the second, he was equally laconic—* Theodo- 
ric makes conquests for himself!” Establishing himself at Ravenna, he reigned by the right of 
conquest, 

The fugitive Odoacer fled to Theodoric for protection, and on bended knees invoked his benisons, 
“« I throw myself on the clemency of the invader of my rights, and invoke his pretection !”” was the 
petition offered by the craven Isaurian. 

“ He that cannot protect his own rights is unworthy of that of his conqueror!” replied Theodo- 
ric, as he stabbed him deeply in the heart. 

«I have received the stab of a coward !” replied Odoacer, and fell dead at his murderer's feet. 

* . s * « + 
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As Theodoric sat one evening in his villa, near Ravenna, holding fend dalliance with his beauti- 
ful Ariadne, a couricr was announced from the Byzantine Court. 

«IT do hate to have my hours disturbed by petitions of claims admitting no compromise, Shall 
my toils have no reward but a vassalage to the Byzantine Court? Conquering the fairest portion 
of the earth for those that aided only by counsel? The thing is prepostcrous—it would be sheer 
cowardice! By heavens!” spoke the excited Theodoric, “so long as the Tiber laves the banks 
around Rome's Collisseum, so long shall Theodoric, or his descendants, reign over these fair fields 
and hamlets. If I give away the diadem that crests my brow, it shall be to one all worthy to re- 
ceive it—indeed, it must not be to the Verina.”’ 

«“ They have practiced double treachery to you,” replied Ariadne. “In the first place, they en- 
deavored to kindle in your bosom a hatred to your cousin, the son of Triarius. Failing in that! 
they induced you by fallacious promises to wrest the sceptre from Odoacer, in Italy. Changing the 
true spirit of the league of capitulation, they construe their bargain into a positive promise made by 
you to reign here as their lieutenant. A poor subterfuge to cover their treachery.” 

As Ariadne finished speaking, the courier presented herself before ‘Theodoric, in the shape of the 
Verina. She was attended by Trascallisseus. Age had settled on her cheek the deep furrows of 
years, but it had had no power in chastening the turbulence of her mind. 

“TI come,” spoke the Verina, “ to settle the difficulties existing between yourself and the Byzan- 
tine Court.” 

“ Unassisted by the Byzantine Court, I conquered these fair provinces— unassisted, by arms I ex- 
pelled the base Isaurian—with God’s blessing, I will reign here by the right of conquest!” replied 
Theodoric. 

“ But have you not violated the spirit of the Court’s agreement, when she allowed you to invade 
this country ?” 

“TI grant it! But has not the Byzantine Court compromitted her honor in refusing to abide the 
truth of the agreement? I have betrayal for treachery !” replied Theodoric. 

“You are then determined to compromise nothing ?” 

« Nothing !” 

«Thy baseness is intolerable !” 

“ Betrayal has mastered thy treachery 

“ Will you grant me a passport through these, thy dominions ?”’ 

“T will!” 

“Then, I'll leave you » but to return with an army that will for ever spoil the usurper’s happi- 
ness. Know ye not that it is dishonest to betray confidence ?” 

“T will drive from these fair provinces the armies of the ex-empress, the Verina of the east.— 
Know ye not that treachery is always foiled with its own weapons ?” 

“I go to avenge my wrongs.” 

“T stay to keep my rights from invasion.” 

“Then God judge between us!” 

“ Amen!” 

“Come, Zeno,” spoke the Verina, as she got up to leave the room ; “ come, let us return, and on 
the way talk over our wrongs, and scheme a reparation for our injuries.” ~ 

“Zeno !—who can she mean? Is my beloved mistress affected in the head '” spoke’ alis- 
seus. 

“Come along, you old fool, and not be gaping like an idiot at his own nonsense !”’ angrily com- 
manded the Verina. 

The Verina left the Italian dominions, to devise new schemes in the palace of the Bosphorus.— 
Theodoric, in the love of his Ariadne, remained at his villa near Ravenna, and secured the well 
wishes and love of his subjects, by ruling them with moderation. In the embosomed shades of his 
villa he spent the remainder of his days, undisturbed by civil commotions from the jealousy of friends, 
or the envy of enemies. In him the last male in direct descent from the Amali expired, and The- 
odoric, the Scythian Ostrogoth, bequeathed the Roman Empire to Athalaric, the Dacian Goth! 


” 


It becomes necessary to retrace our footsteps to where the Herali was immured in the dark dun- 
geon. As soon as the door had been closed on him, as has been recorded, he quaked all over with 
fear. The darkness was of such impenetrable thickness tha‘ the light of the lamp refused to pene- 
trate it. He could scarcely breathe, for the thick vapors hung in cobweb festoons over his head. 
His naturally frank and confiding disposition would not permit him to believe in the Comito’s 
treachery. « [t is a freak of hers,” he would whisper to himself, “to try the strength of my nerve.” 
He was deceived! A few hours sufficed to convince him that something was wrong ; yet he felt 
unwilling to acknowledge it. The lengthening hours were becoming insufferable to one who had 
never before known what restraint was. His mind soon reverted to the many cruelties of the day— 
the wrongs inflicted on the weak—which the public functionaries passed by unavenged, and even 
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unnoticed. He thought of the like enormity he had often sanctioned, and the many that he had 
been guilty of. These old time recollections administered no balm to his gloomy reflections, but 
rather tended to create an aberrant disquietude of the mind. Was he to be sacrificed to appease the 
vengeance of a vindictive woman? Would not an individual of less note answer all of the pur- 
poses of a victim to revenge} Such thoughts as these were flitting rapidly through his mind. Had 
any of the members of the blue faction wronged her !—he was willing to make the amende honor. 
able, by giving the required satisfaction, Had he injured any of her friends !—his devotion to her 
would more than cancel the injury! The longer he studied on the matter, the mote inexplicable 
the subject became. It was a mystery that time alone would solve. He soon discovered that the 
jonger he stayed in the dungeon the lighter it grew. ‘The vision will soon accustom itself to look 
through a vapor or fog that the unaccustomed eye will not penetrate. This is apparent to every 
‘One that has noticed the difficulty he experiences in discovering objects in a darkened room, after 
leaving the light of a burning meridian sun. But so soon as the eyes throw off the superabundant 
light it has received, the vision acknowledges its former accuracy. In examining the room the He. 
rali found nothing to warrant the belief of it being used ever as a prison. The rusted chains, sus- 
pended from staples in the wall, were not to be seen. The skeleton’s naked deformity was no where 
visible; the straw pallet was no where to be found. A dirt floor and the walls of the prison were 
the only visible objects. What could he do? He could not batter down the door with his bare 
hands, nor move the walls from their heavy foundations. He had a small dagger in his bosom, but 
what availed its sharpness on two feet walls? It could free him of life, but it could not give re- 
venge! A momentary delirium seized on his brain, but it passed away as a cloud before the tem- 
pest. Was he to die—starve—famish in the habitation of toads and scorpions !—and unavenged ' 
It was poison to his soul! A fair fight in an open field was his glory ; but to be cooped up, like a 
mouse in a trap, was distraction. 

He had remained some twenty hours in the dungeon, as well as he could judge of time, immured 
as he was in the close walls of a prison, when he heard the footsteps of some one coming down the 
stairs. He was not mistaken in his conjectures, for a tall, bony female opened the door of the pri- 
son, and presented herself to the astonished prisoner. She carried in her hand a small lamp, fiom 
which gleamed fitfully a fiery red flame, It afforded a light sufficiently good for the purpose of dis- 
covering the features of the woman, but the excitement of the Herali was such as to conjure in its 
Appearance a peculiarity bordering on the supernatural. Her hands were long and attenuated : her 
eyes were sunken, and emitted-a baleful influence that chilled the feverish blood: the cheek-bones 
were high, and the chin terminated in a point: the hair was grizzly, apd hung in matted elf-locks 
on her projecting shoulders. Her bosom was bare, and revealed the skinny breasts, hanging down 
like a lank dog’s ears. She wore a kind of tunic that only reached to the knees, embroidered with 
those devices of the fancy that were thought to exist in a world of spirits, and lived embodied in 
others of this world. She carried in her hand a small but exquisitely neat wrought dagger. The 
handle was ivory, and begemmed richly ; the blade was polished like the surface of a steel mirror. 
She held it in an offensive attitude. The point was tipped in blood, which gleamed in the fiery 
light of the lamp, in horrible contrast to the bright, misror-like blade. The light formed @ halo 
around her head, which was caused by the reflection of the light on the settling vapor. He became 
much alarmed, for he verily believed the strange woman was a tenant of the other world. As she 
ce his first thought suggested a safety in springing to pass her, gain the door, and make his es- 
cape ; but a spell rested on him, and he was not able to move. He tried to speak, but his tongue 
was silent, for it moved not. His eyes almost starting from their sockets—the hair bristling like the 
quills of the porcupine—imaged fear. He was more an object of fright than the woman. It is pro- 
bable that mach of the latter's inhuman appearance was caused by her astonishment at his own 
ruefal countenance. ° 

The Comito, having sent this woman to release the Herali, was somewhat astonished upon find- 
ing she did not immediately return. So, after waiting some half hour or more,she took the only 
remaining lamp, and went herself to ascertain the cause of the delay. She found them — 
feet, wildly glaring on each other. The Herali’s mouth was half open, the tongue hanging n 
his lips, swollen and dry. 

“The man and’ woman are certainly daft!” spoke the Comito, as she gave the Herali a tap on 
the shoulder with a switch she had in her hand. The charm was broken. 

“ Ha !’’ cried the Herali, “the Comito!” and seizing at the same time her wrists, she uttered 2 
fearful scream, and Jet fall the lamp. The haggish woman, being utterly confounded, quickly left 

he room, and in going out, she pushed the door to, which caught the concealed spring, and fasten- 
ed them beth in the dungeon. y 

“ See what you have done !” spoke the Comito to the Herali, after discovering that the door was 
fastened. «“ We are lost for ever!” 

“ How?” asked the Herali. 

‘ That woman is my enemy, and she will leave us here to perish !” 
“Indeed! then I am avenged already.” 
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You do not wish me to perish here, do you ?” asked, somewhat pathetically, the Comito, of the 
Herali, and in accents so sweetly mournful that he half regretted that he had spoken the words. 

« Have I not cause to wish-—yea, desire your death ?” 

« No, it cannot be! Your imprisonment was the result of a freak of love—a strange fancy that 
took entire possession of my mind, so that I could not divest myself of it, after many painful emo- 
tions todo so. Ht was to secure you solely for my own pleasure. Finding it impossible to live 
without you, I thought, by confining you in prison, I would secure you entirely to myself. The 
duration of your imprisonment was much longer than I wished or calculated on when I left you 
here. I thought to have kept you from your dearest only a few short hours, but the unexpected re- 
turn of Ecebolus prevented my releasing you earlier, In fact, he did not leave me until about a half 
hour ago; so soon as he was gone, I sent a messenger to direct your footsteps to your dearest Co- 
mito, who has taken a fancy to you, in spite of her assumed coldness. Cannot you forgive this lit- 
tle freak of humor in one that loves you more than she ever loved before? Come, I know yeu 
will—will you not ?” 

« Would that I could trust thy words! Woman’s words are ever fairest, when they are deceiv- 
ing,” replied the Herali. 

« Here, feel this throbbing breast, warmed by woman’s best emotions, and then ask yourself if 
such throbbings have ever deceived !” spoke the Comito, as she laid his hand on her soft breast, 
covered only by her loose robe of gauze silk. 

« I believe you !” eried the Herali ; for that soft touch had electrified his feelings. “ But beware 
of any future interruption: it may prove fatal.” 

« Come, then, follow me ; we'll leave this place. I have a clue to the seeret spring.” 

They groped their way through the darkness to the shut door, which the Comito managed to 
open, after fumbling with her hand around it for some minutes. As they arrived at the Comito’s 
chamber, they saw the woman that had deserted them in the dungeon pass through thé door that 
entered into the audience chamber ef the Verina. . 

“There she goes,” cried the Herali, as he grasped at his bosom for the dagger; but it was gone. 
The Comito had taken it secretly from his bosom. “Ha! the dagger gone—lost! What does 
this mean—am I betrayed? Answer me, Comito—have you the dagger ?” 

“ Your dagger! I've seen it not; you must have dropped it in the dungeon,” spoke the Comito 
with much apparent surprise. 

At this moment, a heavy hand was laid on his shoulder, and turning round he beheld in utter as 
tonishment, a man with a raised dagger pointing to his bosom. 

“Ha!” ejaculated the Herali, “ God’s death to the murderer!” as the weapon gleamed in the 
light of the lamp, and descended with true aim at his breast. But by a sudden movement, as quick 
as thought, to one side, he saved himself; and the dagger in its descent only passed through the 
empty air, The Herali grappled with the individual, and with an almost supernatural strength 
wrested the dagger from his hand. 

* Base assassin! what is it that I have done to merit a murderer’s stroke ?” asked the Herali, as 
he still retained his hold on the other’s collar. 

«*T was the Comito that urged me to it !”’ he replied. 

“ You lie—villain, you lie!” vociferated the enraged Comito. p 

“ What is your name and calling '” asked the Herali. 

“ Ecebolus ! and’”—— 

“ Enough !” replied the Herali, as he raised the dagger high above his head, and planged it into 
his dastard bosom. 

After the deed was done, and the red blood, as it issued from the mortal wound, was sprinkling 
the carpet, the Comito, with an apparent natural calmness, spoke to the Herali thus: “ Come, take 
the lifeless caitiff’s body and throw it into the Bosphorus from the gallery which I will show you. 
Come, take-it up, and I will assist you.” 

The Herali took the body up as commanded, and disposed of it as directed. He threw it over 
the balastrades into the deep stream. ‘The pale moon shone from her high firmament on the trou- 
bled waters, and the wild roundelay of the boatman was the requiem of Ecebolus, as he sank be- 
neath the angry waves. 

“ What do you think of the faith of woman now ?” asked the Comito, with unrufiled brow, as 
she sat down in the mocnlit gallery. 

« It is-a phantom disappearing at pleasure,” replied the Herali. “ But do you not regret the mur 
der of Ecebolus ?” 

“No! why should I? Has he not lied in his throat, when he said I urged him to kill you? 
Would that you had choked him, and made him swallow that jie! ”T'was jealousy, believe it was, 
that made him threaten thy life! He said I whispered your name last night, in my sleep; but of 
this F know nothing. I am glad he is out of the way, for I had grown heartily tired of him and his 
suspicions.” 

«“ Will you not grow tired of me, too ?” asked the Herali. 
“ Not while you refuse to take cognizance of my actions. Beware of any surveillance on my 
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canduct, and all things will go well. Provoke me, and you will find a woman every way disposed 
and qualified to resent the provocation, even to the death. Don’t you recollect the woman that came 
to release you while in the dungeon ?” 

4] never saw her before.” 

«It is Abigail, the Jewess.” 

« Ha!” spoke the Herali, in much trepidation ; “ and Abimeleck was her son, and I his murderer! 
She then recognised in me the murderer of her son. ‘This then accounts for her frightful appear- 
ance while in the dungeon. But I fear her not.’’ 

« Beware of her; for I tell you she is spiteful, and seeks revenge,” cautioned the Comito. 

« And you are abetting with her for my destruction !” 

« You wrong me, Narses ; indeed you do!” 

“ How came she to have in her hand an unsheathed dagger, if she came to me as a friendly mes- 
senger !” asked the Herali, with much warmth. 

“I know not; bat [ will find out, and you shall be duly enlightened on that subject.” 

« Well—well! I find that you will govern. But you would not be willing for me to love you 
always ?” 

« Indeed, Narses, I cannot consent to it ; for always is a very long time! I should be willing for 
you to love me a little while ; but indeed, dearest, not for ever.” 

«“ Again I must submit.” 

« I will become the protectress of your fortunes, and the tutular divinity imaging your happiness.” 

«“ Upon what conditions !” asked the Herali. 

Upon these conditions, love—that you suffer me to make thy habitation where the nightingale 
sings, and the flowers ever bloom. I must make fetters of the moonbeams, to chain thee to my 
side !” 

«I agree to it, dear one; for the terms are light.” 

A soft smile was seen to light the Comito’s intellectual face. It was in mockery of her own fan- 
ciful conditions. She sat there in the soft moon-lit hour of Jove, the empress of the Herali’s des- 
tivy. ‘The limbs, modelled with a perfection scarcely to be expected in flesh and blood, were seen 
through the thin gauze silk, beautifully enticing. The breasts, white as a summer’s rose bleached 
in the morning's earliest dews, were parted by a stray curl, which had wandered in mere wanton- 
ness adown her bosom, Again the Herali was beside himself; for eyes could not look on such 
beauty without being ravished. The Comito, discovering the inflammable nature of his passions, got 
up, and asked him to fetch a 10se from the farther end of the balcony, which she had left there in 
the morning. The Herali proceeded to obey her commands, but had not gone more than a half- 
dozen paces before he stepped on a trap-door, and was precipitated into the waters below. As he 
swam around the palace walls to gain a landing on one of the streets, she cried out to him in this 
wise: “ A good bribe to Neptune will secure you a comfortabie birth in his watery dominions !” 
The Herali said not a word in answer. 

She left the balcony, and took her way through the long galleries and corridors of the palace, 
lighted by a hundred lamps, She looked occasionally at her beautiful person as she passed the 
highly polished steel mirrors that hung along the different passages. She could not be otherwise 
than pleased with her own looks; for she was certainly a thing that one could love fondly. As she 
entered her chamber, Abigail, the Jewess, was sitting on the sofa, playing with the dagger. 

« Ecebolus is slain, and Abimeleck lies in his bloody grave unavenged !” rather soliloquised the 
Cemito, as she threw herself on the sofa, than addressed her words to the Jewess. 

« Ecebolus slain ?” asked the Jewess. 

«Tis trae—and by the Herali,” answered the Comito. 

«« May God’s curse wither his 1ight arm, and death come without repentance !” 

« As your prayer is uttered, Abigail, you had better retire to bed !” commanded the Comito. 

«I go—not to sleep, but to meditate revenge!” replied the Jewess, as she stalked into an adjoin- 
ing chamber. 

The Comito, the most beautiful woman of her day, had been in bed some two hours when she 
was awoke by some confused noise in the streets. She listened, and the wild cry of fire reached 
her ears. She screams, but no friendly one is near to give consolation. The discordant voice of 
the Jewess, Abigail, as she cries fire! fire! fire! is heard above the wild uproar without, What 
does the silent midnight reveal? The satiated lover turns away with loathing from the object that 
has fed the flame of his passion. The assassin, for his victim, is stealthily stalking in the house’s 
shadow of the moon, and the by-alleys and waste places of the city. ‘The hypocrite is uttering a 
prayer to an incensed deity, and hopes by mere trickery to bribe the Omnipotent’s wrath. ‘The man 
of pleasure is fleeing the revel that has wrinkled his brow. The blushing maiden in her first crime 
is weeping for the shame that will soon be shameless. The poet that has lived in a world of flow- 
ers, has lived to see the fruits of his divine imaginings—those sweet emotions of the alembic brain— 
neglected. His fondest calculations vanish awhile ; but hope whispers of green fields of to-morrow, 
and he is young again. ‘l'o-morrow comes, and the thread that linked him to a better home is 
breken. The scheme of to-morrow is half finished by to-day’s disappointment. The clouds of yes- 
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terday were endured with a right good will, by the lure of the hope that gave promise of a sunshine 
on to-morrow. Vain anticipation! Man lives a fugitive from his own virtues, and dies the slave 
of his own passions ! 

To be awaked from a deep sleep by the ery of fire, is painful even to the stoutest bosom. The 
Comito rushed from her room into the long corridor that divided the palace into two great divisions. 
There she met the Jewess, Abigail, almost bereft of her senses. 

« The God of Abraham protect us!” cried the Jewess. “The doors are all fastened that lead to 
the city, and we must perish! Shield us, thou God of Judah, as thou didst thy servant, Moses, 
in the bulrushes !” 

The smoke had descended in thick volumes from the blazing roof, and they were almost suffo- 
cated. 

«To the balcony, Abigail; that is the only chance of escape! Come—what ails the woman ?”’ 
hurriedly cried the Comito, as the Jewess fulded her arms, and tvok a seat. 

“It is useless to go—we must perish !” 

« No such thing. Come, follow me, and I promise a speedy deliverance from this burning place,” 

They gained the balcony, the fire following in the rear with rapid strides. The moon shone fit- 
fully down through the curling smoke, and a solemn stillness was resting on the sleepless waters of 
the Bosphorus. As she looked over the quiet waters, and heard no sounds of oars, nor saw no shal- 
lop, the Comito’s heart sunk within; she gave one loud and piercing scream—then again all was 
still but the rude waters lashing the palace walls. 

“Ha! she dies!” muttered the Herali to himself, as the wild scream was wafted by the night 
breeze to his ears. “ Would that she loved me; then all would be well. But she has scorned 
thrice my vows, and she must die.” 

“ Save the Comito, Narses,” commanded the Verina, as she rushed out of the palace walls into 
the street. 

“ She shall be saved,” replied the Herali, as he passed by the Verina, on his way round the east- 
ern wing of the palace. 

«Zeno, save the Comito, and secure the gratitude of your mistress,” asked the Verina of her ge- 
neral. ? 

“ Who do you speak to?” asked the quandom Tiascalisseus. 

“To you—begone, instanter, and save the Comito, or deep and lasting shame awaits you!” spoke 
the Verina, as she scowled furiously on her general. 

“Thanks to the fates,” cried the Herali, as the roof fell in, “all hopes are now cut off of her 
rescue !”” 

As the Comito stood listlessly musing on her approaching end, she heard from the waters below 
soft voice crying, “ Comito! Comito!” She looked down, and lo! a boat greeted her eyes. 

“ Will you save me ?” asked, most piteously, the Comito, of the person in the boat. 

“Jump into the water and my life upon it,” answered the boatman. 

“ What, this horrid distance? it almost makes me dizzy to look down on the fearful distance ! 
But.as it is my only chance of being saved, I must risk it—here I come,” spoke the Comito as she 
leaped into the Bosphorus, and was picked up by a new lover. 

“ Will you receive into your boat a daughter of Israel,” asked Abigail the Jewess, as the boat 
was leaving the palace. 

“ A Jewess did you say?” 

“ One of the persecuted of the earth!” answered the Jewess. 

“No! stay and burn, for thy accursed race should be destroyed!” spoke the boatman, as he 
rapidly paddled the boat into the wide stream. 

The fire was making sad work with the palace, When the roof fell in, one of the blackened and 
half consumed rafters became detached from the main body and fell into the baleony. A strong 
current of air blowing at the same time from the Bosphorus, conveyed the sparks into the corridor, 
which, speedily catching the light tapestry, enveloped the whole side of the palace in flames. 

“TI will trust in Israel’s God,” cried the Jewess Abigail as she paced slowly, with measured step, 
the whole length of the balcony, “and he will be my de——” but at that moment she stepped on 
the trap-door into the Bosphorus, and was received into the arms of the Herali. 

. * * * * * 

Five years had gone by since the burning of the palace—still the Comito had eluded the search 
of the Herali. New schemes and other pursuits had almost obliterated her likeness from his 
memory. There were times when old recollections would revive on his memory the likeness of that 
beautiful thing, and he would quit the gay haunts of his pleasure, and awhile indulge in the mourn- 
fal solitude of thought. The thought of the Comito was the painful reminiscence of a by-gone day. 
The Verina had died when scheming other revolts, and by the mutation of fortune, another emperor 
was swaying the sceptre over the Christian East. The vast futurity was opening still to the ambi- 
tous Herali the schemes that the past had abandoned. He still retained his power and influence 
in the city, and his faction had secured the favor of the new emperor. The palace had been rebuilt 
with additional labor and cost, and superior splendor, and the Emperor Justinian was holding there 
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his nightly revels. ‘The Herali had refused to visit again the palace that would remind him so for. 
cibly of the superior attractions of the Comito, Meeting one evening in the streets the Emperor 
Justinian, he was so pressed to visit the palace that night, that he could not forego the visit, He 
went. The night—a lovelier perhaps had never been—was lit up by the softest beams of the high 
moon. They sat in the new balcony, watching the returning shallops of the fishermen. 

“ Do you recollect the trick the Comito played on you some years ago?” asked Justinian. 

“ Remember it !—yea, that I do, and now regret almost nightly the termination of things on that 
awful night,” replied the Herali. 

“ Would you forgive the Comito,” asked the emperor, “ if she wus still alive?” 

* Most fieely—but the wish is vain, for she found a watery grave. I heard her scream in this 
very balcony—or the one that stood where this is erected, and swam into the stream to save her, 
I had just arrived underneath the balcony, when some person fell into the water. I caught her in 
my arms, thinking that it was the Comito. But who do you think it was?” asked the Herali. 

« Indeed I have no idea!” 

« It was old Abigail the Jewess,” answered the Herali, 

« Where was the Comito?” asked the emperor. 

“I knew not. I only know that she was not in the balcony, for I called and called, but she 
answered not.” 

“ And what became of the Jewess !” 

«“T drowned her.” 

“ Drowned her:” repeated Justinian. 

“I could have saved her, but did not, and she drowned herself—if you think it the better para- 
phrase of her death,” replied the Herali. 

“TI could have saved her too, Narses, but it was my pleasure to let her die,” spoke Justinian. 

« How !—were you on the stream that night ?” asked the Herali. 

“« Yes.” 

“ Did you see the Comito !” 

At that moment a beautiful lady walked from an adjoining room on the platform where the 
emperor and the Herali were sitting, and took a seat beside the emperor. As she sat down Justi- 
nian asked her if she would recollect « Narses of the Herali.” ‘ 

“ Why do you ask that question? Have I not cause to remember him forever?” 

“This then is the Herali,” replied the emperor, pointing at the same time to Narses, who had 
risen from his seat and was walking rapidly across the floor. 

“ And this the Comito,” spoke the Herali; and bowing gracefully to the now illustrious lady, he 
resumed his seat with as quiet a bosom as the discovery would admit of. 

But the angry passions of their bosom had long passed away, and time had erased the strong 
impressions of their youth, The Comito, perhaps, clung closer to the emperor's side than was her 
wont; but it was needless, for ambition was now the ruling passion of the Herali’s bosun., and the 
mere mention ef old time events had but little power to revive the past emotions. 

: “ The Comito,” spoke the emperor, “is now my lawful and wedded wife—sole Empress of the 
ast.”’ 

« And wilt thou forgive the Herali?” asked Narses as he bended his knees to the empress. 

“T will forgive thee heartily and cheerfully if thou wilt promise to engrave on the tablet of thy 
memory this advice.” 

“ Name it—I promise to do it,” answered the Herali, 

“Tt is this:—Never to mistake light heartedness for vice; for many maidens that the world deem 
of easy virtue, are as spotless as the babe at nurse, while the vicious, by their wiles of hypocrisy, 
have purchased of the world an immaculate virtue. Remember this, and the Empress Theodora 
will be the friend of the Herali. 


Jackson, Tennessee. 





JUNE. 





Now come the rosy June and blue-eyed Hours, , In frequent sheddings of the flying showers ;— 
With song of birds and stir of leaves and wings, | With plunge of struggling sheep in plashy floods, 
And run of rills and bubble of bright springs, And timid bleat of shorn and shivering lamb, 
And hourly burst of pretty buds to flowers ; Answered in far-off faintness by its dam ; 

With buzz of happy bees in violet-bowers, And cuckoo’s call from green depths of all woods, 
And gushing lay of the loud lark, who sings And hum of many sounds, making one voice 
High in the silent sky, and sleeks his wings | That sweetens the smvoth air with a melodious 
noise. 




























THE PICTURE. 


BY JOHN FROST, ESQ., EDITOR OF THE WEEKLY MESSENGER, PATLADELPRIA, 


“ Keep a thing seven years and you'll have a use for it,” is a maxim of domestic economy which 
used to be reverenced by our grand-mothers before steam and electro-magnetism came into fashion, 
The saying is as true now as ever it was, and it is as applicable to matters of intellect and science as 
to the odds and ends which are accumulated by time in the pigeon holes and drawers of an old desk, 
or a garret lumber room. Keep any item of information, any science, art, or accomplishment, for 
seven years, end it is ten to one, in these overturning, panic-breeding, speculating, smashing, and 
failing times, that although you may now be rich and prosperous, you will earn your living by that 
which you have thus preserved, or at any rate, some lucky accident may turn it to profitable use. 

My friend, Jerry Godewny, experienced this. ‘Twenty years ago, when we were at Cambridge 
together, Jerry was a fine spirited youth, almost at the head of his class; and heir to an independent 
fortune. His acknowledged talents, and the ease with which he maintained his rank in the class, 
enabled him to direct his attention to a variety of sciences and pursuits, which were not required by 
the college government as a part of his regular course of study ; and truly he used the liberty thus 
afforded him without stint or hindrance. At one time he joined the Hermetic Club and studied 
chemistry, con amore, ‘Then all his talk, between the puffs of a cigar, was of gases and acids, hy- 
drogen and oxygen, Davy and Gay-Lussac. I never could go into his study without breaking my 
shins over retorts and crucibles; and on one occasion | was very near saving the president the 
trouble of signing my diploma, by swallowing a murderous half pint of oxalic acid, which was stand- 
ing in a drinking goblet on his stady table, looking as innocent as cold water. 

“ Pray tell me, Jerry,” I used to say to him, “ of what possible advantage can it ever be to you to 
learn chemistry so thoroughly. I think the smattering which most of us are content with here, is 
quite enough for a gentleman. It is of no use to stuff for a professorship, for you see Dr. G. is quite 
a young man and has no thoughts of resigning” 

“Bah,” he would say. “Hang Dr. G. I study chemistry because I like it. Besides it may be 
serviceable some time or other ‘Keep a thing seven years and you will have a use for it,’ as my 
guardian said to me the other day, when I was going to give Ben Skinner my shooting jacket, with 
the thirteen pockets,” 

Just when he had made himself a good practical chemist, he found that he had “ satisfied the sen- 
timent ;” and in his various attempts to analyse vegetable substances, having had his attention drawn 
to the subject of botany, he entered upon the study of that science with great enthusiasm, explored 
every swamp and forest in the county of Middlesex, and actually added two hundred new plants to 
those enumerated in Dr. Bigelow’s Florala. Before the end of his sophomore year, he had exchanged 
botany for mineralogy ; and wien he had collected the best cabinet in the state, except that of the 
University, he dropped mineralogy and entered upon a course of zoology, with the same ardor as ever, 
Nothing but the most methodical and patient industry would have enabled him to follow out these 
studies successfully without seriously interfering with their classical and mathematical lessons, which 
were necessary for maintaining his rank in the class—but he did maintain it to the last. 

Some time in his junior year he became acquainted with the Greenoughs, and as a necessary 
consequence to one of his mercurial temper, he was inoculated with the love of art. His hortus 
siceus, minerals, and butterflies were now thrown aside, and all his conversation was of “ Corregios 
and stuff.” His summer afternoons, instead of being spent in a ramble to Sweet Auburn or Fresh 
Pond with a tin box under his arm, were agreeably whiled away in the study of Horatio, to whom 
he sometimes bared his elegant bust or well turned leg, and repaid by his services as a model for the 
delightful lessons on art, which he diew from the conversation of the young sculptor. This agreeable 
occupation was varied by an occasional call upon John Greenough, the brother of Horatio, who oc- 
cupied apartments in a pleasant little cottage in the western part of the town. From this talented 
attist he imbibed no small degree of enthusiasm for painting. He sat for his portrait, gave orders for 
sundry pictures, and became quite learned in the history and peculiarities of the old masters. By 
means of his constant intercourse with the Greenoughs, and by visiting every fine collection of pic- 
tures in the neighboring city, he had become, before the end of his senior year, quite a connoisseur, 

“ Of what use,” said his guardian, an old gray headed bank director in Boston, “ of what earthly 
use can this everlasting picture hunting be to you, Jerry ?” oe 

“Oh !” replied my friend, « it will come in play eome time or other, I dare say. At any rate, it is 
a source of pleasure now, and the knowledge I acquire will be safely luid up. Keep a thing seven 

years, you know, guardy, and you will have a use for it, as you told me about the shooting jacket. 
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Four years after he took his degree, Jerry lust his whole fortune, or at least he appeared to have 
Jost it, by an extensive fire in Boston, which laid in ashes a dozen stores, all situated in the same 
sow. His agent had neglected to insure the buildings a whole week after the policy had expired, and 
during this time the conflagration had taken place. Fortunately Jerry did not owe acent. After 
taking a survey of the smoking ruins, and recellecting that he had not a dollar towards rebuilding 
his stores, he walked into a friend’s compting-house, and offered himself for the situation of super- 
eargo in a ship which was to sail the next week for Malaga. His offer was promptly accepted, and 
in a few days he had taken leave of his friends and was dashing away before a fine breeze on the 
broad Atlantic. 

Arrived at Malaga, he found the Spaniards “ in the midst of a revolution.” The Constitution had 
just been proclaimed ; and turning and overturning was the order of the day. Fortunately the dis- 
ordered state of politics did not interfere with the success of his voyage. All his affairs went on pros- 
perously, and he was alieady counting upon a few hundred dollais, fairly earned, as the reward of 
his toils. 

One evening, when the ship was just ready to sail, there came on board a half-tipsy Spanish 
sailor, with a picture under his arm, which he offered to sell. Jerry glanced at it, and by the dim 
light of his cabin lamp, he could only make out that it was an old painting of the Madonna, very 
well coated with smoke and dust. 

« Where did you obtain this ?”’ said he, to the sailor. 

“Tt came out of the monastery which was broken up and riddled last week,” was the reply. 

« Then, I suppose, the long and short of the matter is, that you stole it.” 

« By no means, Senor, The people, it is true, made sume reprisals on the priests, who have been 
for many centuries plundering them. This picture was taken from the monastery by the proper 
officers of the state, and sold at auction. I bought it for a dollar. You may have it for five. What 
say you to the baiguin !” ‘ 

“ Done,” replied Jerry ; and the sailor took his money and departed, remarking quietly that he was 
muy contento with his five hundred per cent. profit. 

While Jerry’s mania for art had lasted, he had learnt how to clean old pictures in the most perfect 
manner, Indeed, he never cid things by halves; and when laughed at by his classmates for the 

ins-taking assiduity with which he applied himself to the acquisition of this accomplishment, he 

only replied by quoting the old saw of his guardian, which was now to receive its application. 
On his passage home he cleaned the picture, and when this interesting process was completed he be- 
came fully convinced that the Madonna must have been painted by some great master. 

His next voyage was to London, and the picture remained hung up in his cabin. Unfortunately 
the ship was wrecked on the coast of England, and the officers and crew were barely able to save 
their lives and their lightest valuables, by taking to the boats. Jerry had learnt to love his picture ; 
and when they refused to let him take his portable desk, on account of its bulk and weight, he hastily 
seized the Madonna, saying “ Surely you will not object to my taking this.’ The sailors laughed at 
his odd fancy, and permitted him to convey it on board the boat. 

How it escaped ruin in such a scene I could never clearly learn ; but one thing is certain, viz:— 
that Jerry, well assured of its value, held on to it until he reached London. A few sovereigns, s 
letter from his friend, Horatio, to a great London artist, and the picture, constituted the sum total of 
his personal estate when he reached the metropolis. 

« N’importe,” said Jerry, when the captain quizzed him about his last incumbrance, “ N’importe, 
keep a thing seven years and you will have a use for it.” 

The first thing he did after presenting his letter to the artist was to show him the Madonna. He 
was enrapiured. It was areal gem of art—an unquestionable Raphael. Jerry’s long kept connois- 
seurship had not misled him. The artist, like many other artists that I know, had soul. So instead 
of taking advantage of Je:ry’s penniless condition, to cheapen the picture for himself, he set abvut 
making a grand breeze among the connoisseurs and artists of the metropolis, with a view of raising 
some money for him by selling it. He invited all his noble patrons to his studio to admire it ; wrote 
about the grand discovery of “ the hitherto unknown production of the divine Raphael” in the ma- 
gazines and newspapers ; and finally consigned it to Christie, to form the grand attraction in a coming 
sale of paintings. 

The sensation was prodigicus. ll the amateurs with long purses were at the auction; and when 
the Madonna, cunningly reserved till the last, was set up the competition was altogether unprecedented. 
Two thousand pounds was the first bid, three thousand the next. The artists themselves held their 
breath with amazement, at the eagerness of their titled competitors, by which they were soon dis- 
tanced ; and at the end of fifteen minutes’ hard bidding it was knocked down to a noble duke, at ten 
thousand pounds. 

« There, now,” said Jerry, “I did not make myself a connoisseur for nothing. Keep an item of 
knowledge seven years and you'll have a use for it.” 

So Jerry’s stores were rebuilt; and he now, when he is tired of looking at the pictures in his fine 
gallery of the American painters, occasionally amuses himself with botanical rambles and chemical 
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BY GEORGE R. GRAHAM, ESQ., EDITOR OF THE CASKET MAGAZINE, PHILA, 











Tarne is nothing like first love! The warm and generous gush of the heart’s young affections 
It is never forgotten, but haunts the soul like a dream of music, through all after life. It clings to 
the heart amid the wreck of all our earliest, brightest hopes, and 1epoves in the sanctuary unsullied 
amid corruption. We look back to it as to an existence enjoyed under the influence of an enchanter’s 
wand; there appears to have been so little of earth’s dull reality mingled with those hours. Even 
the villain hardened in crime, whose rank offences smell to heaven, weeps over his life of shame, as 
he thinks of the hour when his soul was spotless, and his heart adored a fair being, who filled both 
waking thoughts and dreams. It was the sunlight of her existence, but the shadows have passed 
over it, and all else is dark and desolate. 

I can still remember Isabella Wilmer. She was so gentle, so confiding, so beautiful, and to my 
youthful fancy, so near perfection. Her bright eyes ! I can see them sparkle yet, and her silver voice 
rings out upon my ear, in cadence like angel’s music; it was so touching, and tender and sweet. 

Thad taken a drive down to the city of New York, with my college chum and a cousin of hers, 
when I first saw her. It was the season of vacation, and Harry Morton and I had determined to 
spend it in a jovial manner. So we had dropped down from « Old Yale” to his father’s seat on the 
Hudson, which was but a pleasant drive from the city, resolving to leave all our dullness as well as 
our books behind us, and to enjoy life as we should during the period of relaxation. Harry had spoken 
repeatedly of his cousin, and had always been enthusiastic in his praise of her beauty, but he was 
so reckless in his nature that I had no very high regard for the sincerity of all his fine professions 
in relation to Miss Wilmer, Yet I had too high an opinion of his taste not to expect to find a beau- 
tiful girl. We had sauntered away the afternoon in the city, and about eight o’clock in the evening, 
he proposed that we should wait upon her. He was determined to surprise, by the suddenness of 
his visit, as he had not written to her, he affirmed, for more than six weeks, and he “ wished to see 
what effect it would have upon her.” ‘ 

“ And now, egad, Ned,” said he, “if you take it into that villanous head of yours to fall in love 
with my little peach-blossom, I’!] slit your throat for you as soon as we get back to college.” 

“Don’t be jealous, Harry, I pray you! I have no very high opinion of your taste, you well know, 
nor do I expect to hear of your divinity after [ have once seen her. Don’t curb me, therefore, I pray 
you, until I show a disposition to fall in love. I’ve known many a man change his mind in a fort- 
night as to the virtue, beauty or amiability of his lady-love, and as you have not seen this same 
cousin of yours for nearly six months, you’ll find her, I warrant ye, a great, homely raw-boned girl, 
and in no respect the little fairy, with whose praise you have fairly sickened me.” 

“ Reserve your gall, Ned—reserve your gall. I’ll have none of your bitterness ; I’m all honey now, 
and if I don’t show you as sweet a little angel as ever stole out of heaven, write me down as ass, as 
your favorite has it. What! do you think I'd fall in love with such an ugly lump of mortality as 
would suit your fancy’ Not a whit of it, Ned !—not a whit of it. I take it that I am somewhat 
of a connoiseur in such matters !” 

“Hold! Harry, hold! no more of it, ‘as ye love me,’ I’ve heard her beauty praised often enough ; 
let us sce some of it, man, and then for your eulogiums.” 

“ Patience! Ned, patience! Cherish that prince of virtues. It has made a man of many a dull 
fellow, while your fine young gentleman has ruined himself for ever, by popping the question to a 
pretty girl, before she had time to scan his proportions. Above all things, I hate your hasty men. 
But here is the house! Remember my Caution, No attempts to steal away the heart of the little 
lamb, if you set any store by your wind-pipe.” 

We were conducted by the servant into finely furnished parlors, of one of the handsomest houses 
in Broadway. Every thing in the rooms wore an air of neatness as well as of luxury, and there had 
been such a manifestation of taste in the selection, bat more particularly in the arrangement of every 
thing around us, that I could not but help exclaiming— 
pee Egad, Harry, here are some evidences of taste on the part of the gir/, I'll admit, whatever I may 

y in you.” 

Isabella and her mother entered the room at that instant, and put a stop to all observations. The 
old lady walked with a steady and matronly dignity towards us, but neither Harry nor myself paid 
much attention that way. If my expectationshad been raised by Harry's description of his cousin’s 
beauty, they were more than realised in the brilliant vision of female loveliness that stood before us. 
Harry had risen to receive her, and there was a flush of pride upon his cheek, and a fire in his 
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eye, as his gaze met her’s. She had taken a step into the room when her eye fell upon my com- 
panion, and she stood trembling like a startled fawn, as the blood shot up over her snowy and pal- 
pitating bosom, even to her very brow. 1 had never seen such perfection of beauty. Her auburn 
curls were suffered to hang loosely over her shoulders; her full, blue laughing eye was as liquid us 
water, and as the long lashes fell dreamily over them, a single tear started from its concealment and 
glistening a moment, fell, as those lustrous orbs opened again upon my companion. A sudden pale- 
ness instantly overspread her countenance, and her fine furehead, which, like her exquisitely chissel- 
ed chin, a sculptor might have envied, became as white as marble, and save a soft, rosy tinge on her 
peach-like cheek, and the slight lines of blue which marked the stealing veins, all color had fled, 
Nor did it return. It was the calm repose of her countenance, and I aallesel, as I saw a being so 
apparently ethereal, advance towanls us. She extended her lily band to Harry, and save a slight 
flush, which was for an instant perceptible upon her features as he pressed it warmly, and a smile 
which flitted a moment around her lips and disclosed ber pearly teeth, as she returned his gratula- 
tions, her countenance retained its composure. I ¢/ought she appeared melancholy. 

She could not bave been more than sixteen, and her form was as faultless as her face. Rather 
above the middle height, with a figure light and graceful, though in proportion rounded and fall, she 
was all in appearance that might delight the eye, or win the adoration of the heart; and as I regard- 
ed her in wonder, I could appreciate all that Harry had said in relation to her. 

“ Tsabella,” said he, after the ceremony of introduction and the usual congratulations and inquiries 
had been gone through with, “ you look paler, much paler than when last I saw you.” And there 
was a huskiness in his voice which betokened a depth of feeling for her welfare, with which from his 
wild and teckless disposition I eould scarcely have credited him. 

« Why, yes,” replied her mother, as she perceived the tremor and agitation of the fair girl, « Isabella 
has had a slight cold, which bas clang to her longer than usual, and the necessary care has kept her 
within doors, but we intend now that the weather is growing pleasanter, to ride out frequently, and 
in a few weeks we shall, perhaps, leave for the country. A little exercise will bring back her roses.” 

“ Oh, [ bepe so,” said Harry, giving way to his natural humor; “bring her up the Hudson, and 
I'll warrant a cure. An occas.onal climbing of the rocks—a dash among the mountain scenery of 
a dewy morn, and a little rusticating generally, will make her as brown as a native, and as hearty 
and wild as a young deer. Bring her up during vacation, and I'll match myself and my friend Ed, 
here, against any for gallantry. You shal! not want for good company and pastime. Ah, aunt, 
I see how it is—the city beaux have been playing the mischief. A little ruralising will drive them 
all out of her head.” 

« Silence, cousin! or we shall all think you have gone out of yours.” 

“NotI, egad! I know the value of having one’s wits about him. A fellow without them, may 
find himself robbed of his best treasure, without being the wiser, as an Irishman would say, I 
always keep an eye to windward—look out for squalls, even in a calm.” 

. o . * * * 

A few weeks found Miss Wilmer with us at the residence of her uncle, upon the Hudson. The 
cold which her mother had termed sligh/, and which evidently had been a dangerous matter, gra- 
dually gave way uncer the influence of mountain scenery, the bracing country air, and Harry’s 
presence. In truth, Harry showed so much solicitude for her welfare, that to him perhaps belongs 
the credit of having effected the cure. I made this discovery in the course of my observations, that 
the roses on her cheek assumed a deeper bue, and her spirits regained their wonted gaiety, when- 
ever she was left alone by his side. She listened with more attention to his directions, and showed 
a more implicit obedience to his wishes, than to those of any other. Their rambles together became 
more frequent, and as the vacation grew near its end, became prolonged, insomuch, that some spoke 
of the night air, and the dew, as injurious, Notwithstanding, she grew better rapidly, and when 
we left for College, the exercise she had taken, had made sad inroads upon the projects of that fell 
dest: oyer—consumption. 

There were not wanting evil tongues, however, to attribute the disease to a mere love sickness ; 
and one of te old servants of the family was heard to declaim in this wise, with great energy and 
firmness, in bis opinion : 

“ Nothing bat master Harry telling her he loved her, cured her! I know it. It’s a sovereign 
cure for the consumption. Don’t tell me about exercise and mountain scenery— it’s all moonshine. 
I’ve grown gray in batchelorship, and I tell you, one and all, that love is a grand specific for all 
pulmonary diseases. See a young lady, fretting and pining away, her complexion becoming sallow, 
and herself becoming thin, and I'll warrant you it’s all for love of some rascally cousin, who has 
been whispering sentimental nonsense into her ear, without coming out like a man, and offering 
her his hand and heart. [ go in for slaughtering all male cousins! If I had a daughter, I'd cows 
hide the first cousin of her's, who came pawing around her like a cat, and cutting up his nonsense 
with his college jokes and his violin. It’s rank murder! It’s treason, and any scamp who is 
guilty of it, should be hanged upon the next tree.” 

In truth, afier hearing these sentiments of the old man, I began to be of his opinion myself. This 
experience, no doubt, enabled him to see farther into the mystery of the eMair. The real truth was 
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guffered to develop itself, however, about eighteen months after, when I had the honor of dancing 
at Harry’s wedding. But whether the beauty of the girl dazzled me, so as to put me half in love 
with her myself, that confounded college vacation has knocked a'l thoughts of matrimony out of 
my head. Whether | grew somewhat vexed at the way the cure was performed, and have settled 
down into a firm belief of the deception of the sex, or whether one loses his perception of the 
beautiful, as the heart grows older, is a mystery; but my opinion is rapidly strengthening, that 
there is nothing in life after all like ranst Love! ; 


THE MUSICAL DOCTOR: 
oR, 


THE CHROMATIC PRESCRIPTION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BX BENJAMIN MATTHIAS, ESQ,, RDITOR OZ THE SATURDAY 
CHRONICLE, PHILA. 


{Scene.—Office of Dr. Orfila—the Doctor is seated between a table full of medicines and a counter covered with 
MSS. music. In the office are scattered, pell mell, flutes. and phials. of syrup, Gageolets and lancets, and 
clarionets and drugs. The “ Aphorisms of Hi ates” are opened alongside of a collection of “ Muserd’s 

Doctor is reading the “ Medical Review, 


Quadrilles,” and few,” and at the same time humming an air in “ Ja 
Gazza Ladra.”)} 
Well! I have at length finished the circular announcing the fermation, under my presidency, of 
a Society for the Improvement of Popular Singing—the Orpheus Society, etc. The title is good ; 
the Orfilaon would have been better, but there is no dishonor in yielding to Orpheus. Sometimes 
I think that to unite the two terms would be a happy alliance—for example, it might be well to call 
the Association the “ Orpheus and Orfilaen,” but perhaps in so doing, the ignorant vulgar would 
consider me vain. 
But now I must attend to the prescription for the catarrh of my friend, the aged peer. 
( Writes.) 
Liquorice, 1 02. 
Extract of Cornichon, 6 dr. 
Stay—I have forgotten my musical composition, that I left yesterday, with the last bar unfinished. 
(Sings.) 
« Listen, my love, I sigh, 
Listen, etc. 
Tra, ta, la, la, la, la, Tra, la, la, la.” 
The bar is good. (Sings.) 


‘ 


© Yes, that’s it. My “love” is a minim, and I will place a pause over “sigh.” (He writes on 
his music paper.) By the way, I must not furget to put some of Reynauld’s Lozenges in the 
peer’s prescription—it is well to encourage worthy contemporaries. (He writes while singing 
Tra, de, la, la, la.) 
Mustard, 2 dr. 
Reynauld’s Lozenges, morning and evening. 
war I think that a bar of triplet crotchets would improve “ my love.” (Writes fa, mi, fa, 
» fa.) 
Heavens! what have I done! I have written my last notes on the prescription. 


Liquorice, 1 02. 
Extract of Cornichon, 6 dr. 
Fa, mi, fa, sol, la. 
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Am I distracted? I should not be astonished to find that I have written the prescription on the 
music. Good gracious, yes! 


Listen, my love, I sigh, 


Listen, etc. 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la. Tra, la, la, la. 
Mustard, 2 dr. 


Reynauld’s Lozenges morning and evening. 


What a woful mistake! (The servant introduces a visiter.) 
Visitsrx.—Sir, I come to consult you. 

Docron.—As a physician, or as President of the Orpheus. 
Visrrex.—As a physician. I cannot sleep. 
Docrox.—What a pity! (Sings.) 


“ While all around us sleep,” etc. 


Visrren.—Can you tell me why this is so? 

Docror,—Certainly—the case is simple. It is because sleep avoids you. 
Vistren.—And the remedy? 

Docror.—We shall see. (Sings.) 


«“ The sweet sleep of innocence,” etc.’ 


[The visiter then details to Dr. Orfila the precise symptoms of his affliction.] 

Docror.— Well—I understand your case fully. Make yourself easy ; [ will administer a violen! 
remedy, which will give you some temporary uneasiness, but will assuredly make you sleep. Re- 
turn here to-morrow for the prescription. 

[The first visiter goes out, and at the same moment another enters.] 

Visrrer.—Sir, I have come to consult you. 

Docror.—Do you need my advice as a physician or as President of the Orpheus ?” 

Visrren.—As a Doctor of Music. Hear me, sir. I am one of Bobino’s singers, and within the 
last eight days have had the misfortune to lose three of my best notes. Moreover, I find it impos- 
sible to sing—my voice is gone, and I am not myself, even in a single bar. 

Docror.—The devil! That’s unfortunate. (Writes very quickly.) 


Emetic, 2. gr. 
Jalap, 30 gr. 


Visrrex.—They tell me you are President of a machine for ameliorating Popular Singing. I am 
popular—I sing—and my voice has need of amelioration. What do you think? Can you give 
me any advice? , 

Docron.—Be not uneasy—I understand your case. Call on me to-morrow, and I will tell you 
in writing, what you must do. 

{On the following morning the two visiters returned together, and the Doctor, in a fit of musical 
abstraction, reversed their prescriptions, giving to the first what he intended for the second, and 
to the second what he intended for the first.] 

Finst Visrrer.—( Looking at his prescription, reads)—“ Sing slowly from the couplet of 
« The Parisienne” the air of « Soldier of the Tri-Colored Flag,” giving to each note its full sound 
and beating the time regularly. Repeat this exercise eight successive hours every day.” 

The deuce! He is 1ight in calling this a violent remedy. It is truly a singular way to make 
me sleep. This prescription must be on the Homeopathic principle ! 

Seconn Vistrer.—Let me read my prescription—(Reads)—« Take }\he following purgative 
mixture, diluted in a glass of water :—Emetic, Jalap, ete.” ‘ 

Truly, this is a droll recipe to enable a man to recover his voice. Perhaps it is the famous syrup 
of the Italian Charlatan, which gave to Duprez his deep notes ! 

[The first visiter sung “ Soldier of the Tri-Colored Flag” for six hours, and then fell asleep. 

ince that time he sleeps regulaily, and the exercise of singing has given him a voice that he care- 
fully cultivates, 

The second visiter took the medicine, and was violently purged. From that day he is enabled to 
sing as usual, but the virtue of the prescription is a mystery he is utterly unable to solve.] 











THE MAIL ROBBER, 


A TALE. 


BY WILLIAM EB. BURTON, PHILADA, 


Ar the close of one of those long and gloomy evenings which are peculiar to the end of the En- 
glish autumn, the sun was setting red and fiery, and seemed struggling for a resting-place amid the 
dark and heavy masses of clouds which rose from the horizon with strange and wonderful rapidity. 
The sea breeze howled dismally as it dashed against the rugged face of a tall cliff, whose rocky emi- 
nence frowned on the waters of an humble bay ; while the waves broke angrily on the narrow strip 
of beach beneath, with a loud continous roar. The spray of the surf danced in the wind; and the 
gulls, as they wheeled to their craggy resting-places, screamed out their hideous notes as if they 
joyed in the presages of the coming storm. The fishermen’s barks were high and dry upon the 
beach—net a sail was to be seen upon the troubled sea, although an experienced eye might have de- 
tected a small lugger hull-down in the offing, but standing to and fro under easy sail, evidently 
watching her upportunity to run in at the proper state of the tide, or waiting for a communication 
from the shore. 

The shades of night closed rapidly around. A blue light was suddenly ignited in one of the re- 
cesses of the cliff, and burnt steadily for a few seconds, when it was as suddenly quenched. The 
lugger was immediately put about, her fore and mainsail taken in, and under a small jib and mizen 
she made direct for shore. A loud whistle from above, blown in short and sudden jerks, roused the 
inmate of the cleft, who dashed from his hiding-place in the rock, and jumped, pistol in hand, upon 
the beach. Some few yards before him he discerned a figure,:closely wrapped in a boat-cloak, gliding 
rapidly away. 

“ What’s the time of night, boy ?” said the smuggler, evidently expecting the password in return. 

The stranger kept on without reply. 

“Sculker ahoy !—heave to, or I fire!” said the former speaker, cocking his pistol. 

“ Johnson, is that you?” replied the stranger, turning back and walking towards the smuggler. 

“ What, Mr. Etherington? Well, i am glad you knew my voice and answered my hail—for had 
you kept on, I should have fired; and with the blood of a friend upon my hands, I could not have 
expected to run the bosky little Susan’s cargo safe and snug, although every thing does promise so 
fair.” 

“ Why, it was but last week that you succeeded in landing a valuable cargo free from interruption. 
Is she so soon off the coast again *” 

“ God bless the little Susan!” said Johnson ; “ it’s the name of the girl I love best, and the name 
of the craft that is making me a rich and happy man.” 

“ Aye,” said Etherington, with a groan, “ you say well—rich and happy! The cursed gold has 
resolved itself into the essence of our existence. The draught of bliss can be imbibed but from a 
golden vase; while the metallic taint infects the quality of each ingredient, and spoils the taste’s per- 
ception,” 

“ Why, lawyer, what's the matter? Your lips are white and thin, your eyes roll, and your cheeks 
are pale and haggard. I have half an hour to spare—come with me to Robin’s Nook ; I have a fire 
there and a keg of brandy—you seem as if you wanted warming inside as well as out.” 

Mr. Etherington was a lawyer of some little eminence in the adjoining town, and had been of 
material service to Johnson in conducting his defence when prosecuted for smuggling. The penal- 
ties sought to be recovered were ruinous in amount, with the certainty of imprisonment, if found 
guilty, until the whole was paid. On another occasion, an affair of life and death, the presumptive 
evidence against Johnson, for the murder of a missing revenue officer, was so strong that every body 
anticipated the certainty of his swinging against the walls of the new county jail ; but Etherington’s 
tact and ingenuity, aided by a powerful use of the aurum potabile, robbed the executioner of his 
fees. Thesmuggler’s gratitude knew no bounds; and many an anker of Hollands or Cogniae, a roll 
of fine lace or silk, or a small leaden box of tea for the old lady, evinced that the lawyer’s services 
were not forgotten. 

After a short conversation, wherein Etherington related the circumstances which brought the dark- 
ness over his brow, the smuggler continued— 

“ And so old Norris will not let you splice Miss Ellen unless you can post the pony for five 
thousand pounds? He promises to put down the same sum, eh, and leave you the lump of his 
money when he drops off. Nothing can be fairer than that, to be sure; but then, if you have not 
the five thousand, and don’t know where to get it neither, why I may say that you are jammed hard 
up. 
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« And Ellen, too, is ridiculous enough to second her father in this absurd and impossible scheme. 
When I told her I had not the money, she said that we were both young, and could wait till I had 
earned it.” 

“ Good advice, lawyer ; go to work, earn the money, and then claim the girl.” 

« Earn the money !” said Etherington, with a short, bitter laugh ; “ a lawyer in an obscure country 
town earns any thing but money. 1 am over head and ears in debt, and were I to increase my in- 
come to three times the amount I now receive, it were insufficient to do more than defray the ex- 
penses which the conventional forms of society compel me to incur.” 

“ Did you try the girl on the other tack, and say any thing about running away ?” 

“ She positively refused to listen to the proposal, and said that her father did not deserve such in- 
gratitude.” 

“If young ladies do not know their own good, they ought to be taught it. Get her out for a day's 
sail— oe have the lugger at hand, and once aboard the Susan, you may snap your fingers at tho 
wor 

“No, no; I dare not. She would despise me, Johnson—and I cannot face her frown. What to 
do I know not; my brain is on the whirl, I would part with life sooner than lose her, yet see no 
means of complying with the stipulation.” 

“If that is the case—how much did you say, lawyer !—five thousand pounds! ‘Tis a stiff haul, 
but I suppose I must lend it to you.” 

“Johnson! do not play with me. Lend me the money, did you say ?” 

“Even so. I owe you a good turn or two, lawyer; and if the sons of the free tiade are hot in 
their revenge, they are not cold in the service of a friend. But if youare inclined to earn the money, 
we can employ you as well on this side of the herring pond as the other. An agency in out line is 
respectable and profitable. But there’s my mate’s signal—the Susan has her long boat out—we 
must have the tubs on our shouldeis and over the hills in half an hour. Not that we go far to-night; 
forI shall lodge my cargo in the old stone barn belonging to Stillwell.” 

«“ What, the exciseman!” 

“To be sure; the nearer the church, you know. Meet me to-morrow night at ten o'clock, at the 
road-post on the Downs. Come alone, and I will let you have the cash.” 

“ Thanks, Johnson, many thanks. How can I ever repay you?” 

“ Oh, that is easy enough. By the way, you may as well take old Stillwell out for a ride im the 
morning ; and if you can get him up to the George to dinner, and keep him there till eight or nine 
o’clock, it will be twenty pounds off your debt—thirty, if you send him home drunk.” 

«“T cannot do it, Johnson; it is the act of a scoundrel,” 

“Indeed, Master Lawyer! Well, if you are so nicely squeamish, I must keep my money, and old 
Norris will keep the girl. Good night.” 

“Stay ! I will do as you desire,” said Etherington, dashing his hand across his brow, and grind- 
ing his teeth so as scarcely to allow the words to escape, 

“ Your hand to that, Master Lawyer. To-morow night at ten; away, and if any of our people 
ask you the time of night, tell them ’tis ‘ moonshine,’ and they will let you pass,” 

Etherington struck off landward through a defile in the cliff, and as he walked rapidly towards his 
home, a bitter sense of the degradation he had plunged himself into by consenting to become the 
smuggler’s tool, keenly irritated his tortured mind. Etherington was young, enthusiastic—of a frank 
and generous disposition, but he had a wild and proud heast. In his boyhood he was deprived of 1 
father’s protecting care ; an eatly display of talent had snatched him from penury and neglect, and 
growing to manhood without a friendly hand to guide or counsel, bis passions all uncut bed, desires 
unchecked—his pride encouraged by a too fond mother—his vanity gratified by the idle praises of 
the young and thoughtless, he had allowed the unholy fire of this world’s love to wither up the seeds 
of promise, which, had he rightly cultivated the quick and honest impulses of his better nature, would 
have born ripe and golden fruit. 

He had formed an acquaintance with Ellen Norris at a regatta ball, the annual gala of the place. 
She was a fine, handsome gil, rather above the usual height, and her intelligent smile and spark!ing 
eyes imparted considerable animation to features of beautiful regularity. Her father was a retirec 
merchant, and devotedly attached to his daughter, whose happiness formed his only wish. He dil 
not quite approve of the connexion she had formed, but as he could bring nothing against Ethering- 
ton but the wildness of youth, the father felt that he could not sully the brightness of the sunshine 
in which his daughter lived by peremptorily bieaking off the match. Wedlock might steady the 
habits of the chosen one. He had, therefore, as Etherington related in the smuggler’s nook, imposed 
severe terms upon the young and needy lawyer, hoping that in endeavoring to fuliil them a desiralle 
delay would be created—desirable, as it would develop the resources and stability of his son-in-law, 
or create something like a reasonable excuse for breaking off the match. 

In the morning, William Etherington called upon Mr, Norris, and informed the old gentleman 
that upon looking into his affairs he had found them better than he expected, and should be happy 
to fulfil the required arrangement. With Ellen his task was somewhat more difliculi—his profession- 
al tact had prevented him from committing himself when he received the father’s ultimatum, but in 
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the interview with his beloved, despair had drawn from him the acknowledgment that he was unable 

to raise a tenth part of the sum required, But we are easily induced to,believe what we wish to be 

true; and Ellen Norris was perfectly satisfied that a :ich and friendly client had advanced her dear 

William the five thousand pounds; and a few warm speeches induced her to promise that, for the 
present, she would keep the fact of the loan concealed from her father. 

Bidding farewell to the warm-hearted and confiding girl, whose consent he had obtained to an im- 
mediate union, Etherington rode over to the cottage of the exciseman, and under pretence of con- 
sulting him upen a point in a lawsuit of old standing, proposed a quiet dinner at the Crown, a rustic 
tavern about fowr miles off. Here the old man was plied with strong drink, till his incoherent gabble 
and vacant srare proclaimed his unfitness for the prosecution of his duty. Etherington, accustomed 
to the powers of wine, could not help noticing that the liquors were more than usually potent, and 
although not considered a hard or steady drinker, felt considerably excited when he arose from the 
table. When he called for the bill, the landlord, a hard-featured, wiry-haired man, entered the room. 

« Tims,” said Etherington, “ my old friend, Mr. Stillwell, is not in a fit state to keep his saddle ; 
can you put him to bed here, and let his family know that he is safe?” 

“ We will book him safe enough; and as to the bill, lord love you, we know what the time of 
night is,” said the landlord, putting his finger to his nose, “I was told last night that you were 
coming over. We never charges nothing to one another when about the general business. Master 
Johnson will see me righted—so good night, lawyer Etherington, and I am glad to see sucha 
gen’man as you busy yourself in the free trade.” 

Surprised and mortified, Etherington dug his spurs into the side of his horse, and galloped furious- 
ly down the narrow road. The free trade, then, had its agentsevery where. He was known to them 
as one of their gang. He had linked himself, like a galley-slave, to the same chain with the out- 
casts of society, the scum, the refuse of the world. Was he in future to breathe but in their atmo- 
sphere of deceit, of guilt—to walk their path, to serve their purposes, and hold his life but in further- 
ance of their vile behests? His proud heart swelled indignantly ut the idea, but he could not now 
break off the link—his lovely Ellen would be the sacrifice if he refused to receive the money from 
the smuggler, but, once married, he would move heaven and earth to repay it, and become again “ the 
unfettered and the free.” 

The landlord moved the drunken exciseman into the hay-loft; and as it was not to the interest of 
the gang to Jet it be known where the officer was to be found, the aged wife and trembling daughters 
of the poor old man passed a wretched, sleepless night, racked with fears for his safety—for his life, 
Stillwell was an honest, active officer, and his family knew that the smugglers had threatened ven- 
geance, and wanted but an opportunity <o execute it. 

Etherington galloped to the place of rendezvous. It was at the junction of some narrow lanes and 
country ways, upon the open Downs. The turnpike road wound up a short, precipitous hill, the 
brow of which was skirted with a small patch of fir plantation, the only shelter for many miles 
around, Scarcely a pistol-shot from the little wood, the four arms of a huge road-post pointed their 
several ways; this post had formerly been the gallows-tree of a notorious offender, who paid on this 
spot the forfeit of his life for the many highway robberies he had been concerned it. After hanging 
in chains for some months, the fastenings yielded to the action of the weather, and the iron-bound 
skeleton lay rotting in the summer’s sun. A poor girl who had been betrayed by the ruffian, and 
abandoned to a life of shame, with her own hands scooped out a shallow hole beneath the gibbet, and 
the grass flourished and the wild flowers bloomed over this mass of crime and foul corruption—over 
the mouldering remains of him she had most cause to hate, but whose memory, despite its infamy, 
despite her wrongs, she did not cease to cherish with all the energy of woman’s love. The direction- 
boards were afterwards affixed to the squared timbers of the post, and it stood conspicuously on the 
hill’s brow, shunned by the peasantry, and sought only by the stranger for intelligence of the locality. 

Etherington rode for some few minutes about the vicinity of the cross-roads, but found not the man 
he so anxiously expected. Jumping from his horse, he covered the hot and panting sides of the noble 
beast with his top-coat, and tied him to the post by the bridle, muttering at the tardiness of the 

smuggler, and almost fearing that he had been duped. At that moment Johnson stood before him. 

“ Well, Lawyer, here you are, as I expected—for he must be a log of a man whom love and money 
did not move. You have done the gauger’s business beautifully ; we started every tub and bale from 
his premises in the early evening without any interruption. I will take care to have it known in the 
right place, and that will settle old Stillwell. When he is removed from the situation, young Martin 
must come in, and we can do as we like with him.” 

 T have, then, been the cause of the old man’s ruin! Johnson, no more of this. If you are about 

toserve me, give me the money, and let me go.” 

“The money! have you not heard the news? Oh, true; you have been up at the George all day. 

rns re bank has stopped payment, and the devil himself could not raise five thousand pounds in all 
place.” 

« Stopped payment?” 

“There is a pressure in the money maket, at London, it seems, and the bank here has refused its 

usual discounts. Rumors were afloat and people ran for gold. The house was obliged to close to-day 
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half an hour before its usual time, and it depends upon circumstances whether it will ever open 
again. 

* Ruined! ruined!” oui Etherington, as he flung himself on the ground, and buried his face in 
the long dank grass which grew above the felon’s grave. 

Thoughts, hot and blasting as the fell simoom, seemed to wither up his very heart. How could he 
face the disgraceful exposure of the falsehoods he had told to Norris? how could he bear to lose his 
Ellen, when the fond girl had already fixed the wedding day, and he had pressed her to his bosom as 
his own! He had sold himself to shame, had leagued with meanness and deceit, and was he to be 
deprived of the wages of his infamy? Jumping up from the ground, he exclaimed— 

«Johnson, I must have money. This bank story, if true, cannot affect you. You do not deposite 
there your sin-won gold! Where is the produce of last night’s cargo! I am not to be fooled ; I 
have dishonored myself in your service—you promised me money, and I must have it.” 

“ Do you think I carry it about with me, to be shared among the custom-house sharks, who would 
rob me of every penny could they for one moment get me in their power. I say that I do bank 
there—not in my own name, to be sure. You know that if once convicted, they would attach every 
farthing for the king, and what then would become of my Susan and the little ones.” 

“ You have other resources. I must have the money ; get it me and I will pay you back tenfold.” 

«“ There is a way to obtain it, but you are so squeamish.” 

«“To-night ?” 

« Ay—now, to-night.” 

“ Tell me how. I must have it, be the risk what it may.” 

“Softly, This horse of yours will be better out of the way. I will tie him to one of the trees 
yonder. Here, Lawyer, ’tis a cold night—take a pull at this flask while [ am gone.” 

The smuggler led the horse towards the path of woodland, and in a few moments was lost to sight. 
Etherington swallowed a large portion of the spirit from Johnson’s flaskk—spirit which stick of gauger 
had never dabbled in—when sounds, as of a subdued whispering among the trees, broke upon his 
ear. Before he could well direct his gaze towards the spot, the stalwart form of the smuggler was 
seen emerging from the shade. 

“Down, Lawyer, here on this fitting spot—let us sit here on the thin crust of earth that covers 
old Farrell’s bones, and lean our backs against the fatal wood. Have you the courage to be rich? 
Wealth is in your grasp! will you shut your hands and clutch it, or will you let it slip between your 
fingers ! 

«“ What is it you mean? speak boldly, and fear not me.” 

“TI do not fear you, Lawyer; for, if you refuse to join me, and were to speak of what I now shall 
tell, and by your means this gibbet here were tenanted again, your life would not be worth a fort- 
night’s purchase, Go where you like, hide where you may, it would be useless—the free trade has 
Jong arms, and none can escape their grasp. How much money—hush! is not that the sound of 
wheels in the hollow there? No! ’tis the wind moaning amongst the branches of the trees. How 
much money had you in Brown’s bank ?” 

«All I possessed in the world. Not much, I own, but it was my all.” 

“ So did they hold all mine. All I have toiled for in the hot sun, and in the freezing blast; all, for 
which I have risked life and limb—have endured the damp horrors of the lonely cell, the terrors of 
the midnight storm—have lost the respect of my fellow-men, the chance of peace on earth, the hopes 
of rest hereafter. Lawyer, this morning I was a rich man. I was about to quit the trade, and in my 
native village, in the bosom of my family, seek for that happiness I] so long have sighed for, but have 
never known. This cursed bank has failed, and I ama beggar. Shall I do wrong, then, in snatch- 
ing my own from the swindler’s grasp?” 

“ Snatching your own! what is it you mean?” 

“Listen. From intelligence I can depend on, no matter how obtained—the free traders have 
friends every where—I have learned that a messenger has been despatched to L—— bank, and has 
weturned with a promise of assistance in a remittance of notes and specie by to-night’s mail. The 
‘cart must pass this way, and soon. Shall we stop it, and pay ourselves from the money sent for the 
ase of these bankrupt ‘ robbers?’ ” 

“Do not tempt me to the act of a fiend! your proposal is too horrible to be serious. You cannot 
mean it. 

« But I do, and will go through with it, whether you help me or no.” 

“If the remittance is large we shall all be paid.” 

“‘ Not so; they have overtraded their stock, and there is scarcely sufficient to liquidate the claims 
of my band William Etherington, I owe you my liberty—perhaps my life. I should like to see you 
happy with the old ’squire’s black-haired girl. Join me like a man, and claim your share. I can do 
wythout you ; but is it not better to have eight or ten thousand pounds of your own, than to borrow 
five from a poor and needy friend ?” 

Etherington spoke not. His eyes, fixed upon the dark, impenetrable gloom, seemed stating from 
the sockets ; his parched tongue essayed in vain to convey the slightest moisture to his shrivelled 
lips, and his hard, quick breathing sounded in the still night like the ticking of a huge clock. He 
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remained for some minutes convulsively clutching at the long grass, when, leaning towards Johnson, 
so that his hot breath coursed over the rough lineaments of the smuggler, he said, in a low, unearth- 
ly tone— 

« No—no blood 2?” 

«-No,” said Johnson, “ unless they fire, and then—God help them all at home.” 

The smuggler suddenly started. Putting his ear to the ground, and motioning for silence, he 
listened for some moments with great attention. Jumping up, he said— 

«’Tis coming. Off with your coat and vest, and tie a handkerchief about your head. Do not 
hurry. They must walk up the hill, and we shall catch them at the top. When I whistle, run to 
the horse’s head, and do not quit it for your life. Should the driver have a companion, we may have 
sharp work. Here is a bludgeon, but, remember, strike not at those in white.” 

The pit-pat of a horse’s feet broke the silence of the night. ‘The smuggler gave Etherington the 
flask, after using it himself, and suddenly vanished in the gloom. Draining the contents to the last 
drop, Etherington threw the flask away, and proceeded immediately to doff his coat and vest, and tie 
a ’kerchief round his hot and throbbing brow. Scarcely had he finished when the horse rounded the 
top of the hill, slowly dragging after him the small, heavy cart then used for carrying the cross-country 
mail, The driver was cheering the animal in his arduous task, when a low, short whistle was heard, 
and two men jumped from opposite parts of the road, dashing simultaneously to the sides of the 
vehicle. Etherington rushed to his post, and seized the horse’s rein just as the driver received a blow 
on the back part of his head, and fell senseless on the horse’s back. One of the ruffians seized him 
by the collar, and harled him into the road, close to Etherington’s feet, who, frenzied wirh unnatural 
excitement, struck tho unresisting driver a violent blow with his bludgeon. 

“ Hold hard, Lawyer; he’s quiet enough,” said Johnson. “ Look sharp and light the lantern, 
Bite. Let us get the box and be off” 

Etherington shuddered as he recognised in the man thus addressed, a notorious villian who had 
twice broke jail, and for whose apprehension a reward had long been offered. He received his pe- 
culiar cognomen from the fact of having caused the death of a police-officer by the many severe bites 
he had inflicted on the man when arrested by him in the very act of robbery. On the present occasion, 
he was, like Johnson, efficiently disguised by wearing his shirt outside his other clothes. 

Bite mounted the cart ; a small! lantern was lighted, and search made for the expected treasure. 

“Tt is not here,” said Bite. 

“TI know better. He never deceived me yet. Perhaps it is locked up in one of the mail bags, 
Draw the cart out of the road, tumble the bags overboard, and we will soon overhaul them. Lawyer, 
drag that fellow out of the way.” 

Etherington passively did as he was told. Raising the body by the clothes, he was hauling it on 
to the green-sward, when the light of the small lamp fell upon the face, and disclosed a deep gash 
on the side of the head, from whence the blood was flowing profusely—evidently the effects of the 
blow struck by Etherington when the unfortunate driver was on the ground. Etherington let the 
body fall ; large clammy drops of perspiration stood upon his ashy cheek, and he stood gazing on the 
wound as aman entranced, He was roused from this lethargy of horror by the touch of the smug- 
gler, who said, in his usual clear, low tone— 

“Lawyer, have you a penknife with you? if so, hand it here, for my ship-jack makes but bad 
work of this mail-bag-leather. That’s it. Here’s the box, and now for business.” 

The small cash-box was forced open, and a huge roll of notes given into the hands of Bite; the 
gold was transferred to the smuggler’s pockets, the light was extinguished, the horse fastened to the 
gibbet-post, and the body of the muimed driver lifted into the cart. 

“Ts he dead ?” whispered Etherington. 

“Not yet,” said Bite, with a grin, « but I am afraid that he’ll have the headache as long as he 
q ” 

«Lawyer, we must have your horse. Bite must be in London, and change these notes before the 
hue and ery is given. ‘Then over to France, you know, Bite; get to Cherbourg, and wait the arrival 
of the bosky Sue. Off with you, and don’t let the grass grow beneath your feet, unless you wish to 
swing on the vacant stick here.” 

Bite walked off towards the fir-tree close, and in a few seconds the rapid gallop of a horse was 
heard proceeding down one of the obscure cross-roads, 

“ Now, then, for a short cut over the Downs, Lawyer; we have done the job well and may defy 
detection. We have enough here for our purposes till we get our share of Bite’s notes, What is 
the matter with you? you have not spoken for an hour.” 

“Is he dead?’ said Etherington, fearfully. 

« Let us hope for the best. I wish it had been otherwise. But we must now part—it would be 
dangerous to be seen together.” ’ 

Without any division of the booty, or a word in explanation, the smuggler darted across the fields, 
and was svon lost to Ethe:ington’s sight. Jaded and heart-smitten, this wretched young man reached 
his own house, and betook himself to bed—but not to sleep. 

The next morning as Etherington was sitting at the breakfast table, gazing +: :th bloodshot eyes 
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upon the untasted meal, the principal partner in the banking-house was announced. Etherington 
jumped up wildly from his chair, and throwing open the window, evidently meditated escape; but, 
actuated by second thoughts, a faint smile overspread his ghastly features, and he returned to his 
chair. The gentleman entered the room. 

« Mr, Etherington,” said he, “1 suppose you have heard of our double misfortune—robbery and 
consequent failure, I have called upon you as an active lawyer to solicit your co-operation with the 
magistrates in attempting every thing in the power of man to discover the scoundrels who last night 
robbed the mail. I am more interested in this affair than regards the actual loss, Our bank experienced 
a partial pressure, I had written on for funds, and this morning we could have met every demand 
with instant payment. I am now a ruined and disgraced old man, The people will not believe but 
that the robbery was planned by the bankers; and after a long life of honorable industry, my gray 
hairs are tinged with sorrow and with shame. Mr. Etherington, I care not for my sudden fall from 
affluence, could I have preserved my honor; but ruin is spread around—hundreds wili point at me 
as the robber of the poor; and I shall descend to the grave with the burning execrations of the ruined 
tradesman, the impoverished widow, and the beggared orphan, ringing in my eats.” 

The old man leaned his head upon the table and wept like a child. Etherington attempted to 
speak, but was frightened at the unearthly tone of his own voice, The banker, ashamed of his weak- 
ness, shortly rose, and left the house, earnestly requesting Etherington to use his utmost endeavors 
to bring the criminals to justice. Afier swallowing a larger stimulant than usual in a vain attempt 
to still the first sharp gnawings of the worm that never dies, Etherington was about to leave the 
house, when his aged and infirm parent tottered into the room, and with the painful sorrow of ex- 
treme old age, garrulously lamented the ruin which the failure of the bank had brought upon her few 
remaining days, More falsehoods were used to quiet her fears, Ashe quitted the house, his groom 
requested to know where he had left his horse. He had lent it to a friend. The man retired with 
an expression of surprise, and Etherington felt that he was unable to look his servant in the face. 

Crowds were collected in the usually quiet streets of that little town. Agitation and excitement 
sat on every face, and knots of whisperers met at every corner, or before the doors of the principal 
tradesmen, who were all, more or less, sufferers by the bankers’ failure. Surmises, doubts, and open 
allegations were freely bandied about, and the expressions of vengeance and despair that broke from 
the vatious sufferers struck deeply into Etherington’s heart as he walked through the excited thiong. 
He wished to inquire how much they knew, where their suspicions pointed, and, above all, to ascer- 
tain the life or death of the driver—but he did not dare to trust himself with speech. 

He found his Ellen in tears. Her father had lost heavily—in fact, all he possessed, except the 
house he lived in, and a life interest, of little value, in some property in the adjoining country. Mr. 

Norris met Etherington with evident embarrassment; he wished the match to be broken off—his 
pride would not allow his daughter to go a beggar to that man’s arms, who, when she was rich, had 
been refused consent unless he could command a certain sum. Etherington expostulated ; absolved 
Mr. Norris from his part of his contract, but.insisted upon its full performance as connected with his 
immediate marriage. The old gentleman’s reserve immediately vanished ; he seized the lawyer by 
the hand, and said that he regarded the loss of the money as nothing compared to the satisfaction of 
having found so honorable and generous a son-in-law. Etherington endeavored to smile, but was 
unable to return the cordial grasp of the man whose ruin he had caused. 

Several days elapsed, but the excitement did not subside, Etherington suffered the worst of tor- 
tures in being compelled to hear the hourly statements of the wretchedness and suffering which the 
robbery had produced, Many of the small tradesmen declared themselves insolvent, factories were 
stopped through want of money, and hundreds of workmen were discharged ; panic and desolation 
ruled the day. The indignation of the working people assumed so threatening a shape that the 
bankers were compeiled to fly the country. Etherington had been busily employed in drawing out 
depositions in evidence, and attending to the surmiscs of every thick-headed, officious fellow who 
thought he could see further into the affair than his neighbors. The young man’s soul sickened at 
this daily practice of foul hypocrisy. 

Johnson was not foithcoming, nor had the smallest appropriation of the booty been forwarded to 
the wretched Etherington, who now felt but too late that his participation in the fatal deed had not 
only destroyed his own prospects, but had ruined the happiness of all around. 

The servant again inquired after the safety of the horse, a valuable and favorite animal, Ethering- 
ton repeated his former statement, that he had lent him to a friend, The servant asked if he knew 
where this friend had taken the horse, and when was he expected back; for Bill, the old ostler at 
the Red Lion, had gone to live at K——, a town some forty miles across the country, and he had 
sent word by the guard of the stage, that lawyer Etherington’s horse had been left there quite 
knocked up and over-worked, An ill-looklng fellow rode him into the town, and had gone off by 
the early morning’s coach to London. He knew the horse by the star in his forehead. 

was unable to conceal his confusion. The servant was ordered down stairs ; but the 
story spread from mouth to mouth, and at the next meeting of magistrates, Etherington was question- 
ed as to the truth of the report. Lie succeeded lie—he tried to spread probability over the story he 
had coined about selling his horse to a stranger, but it was evidently disbelieved. Mistrust was 
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arouse]; there was no definite chaige, but although he continued to attend, he was not again re- 
quested to assist in the mail-robbery investigation. 

The marriage day arrived, and Ellen, who had insisted upon the performance of the ceremony in 
private, never looked more lovely than in the simple white dress she wore to grace this humble 
festival. The father’s broken fortune admitted not of display, and Etherington, who bad ruined a 
whole community to put himself into funds, had scarcely been able to raise the bare expenses of the 
day. Still he hoped that Johnson would keep his word, and though his soul loathed the crime he 
had committed, and he abhorred the foul train of consequences it had engendered, he could not give 
up his claim to the profits of his guilt. 

The sun was gilding the fading leaves of the grave-yard trees as Etherington left the village 
church, his young bride hanging upon his arm. He had bought her at an awful price; but when 
he saw her animated countenenc? beaming with delight at their expected happiness, he felt that her 
smiles dissipated somewhat of the gloom of guilt, and his load of crime sat lighter on his heart in the 
presence of his beloved. He made an effort to be cheerful, and had succeeded in forcing a laugh at 
one of Mr. Norris’s hearty sallies, when a funeral procession, of the most humble pretension, entered 
the gates of the church yard as the bridal party endeavored to pass out. A young widow followed 
the coffin; she was weeping piteously, and dragging by the hand a curly-haired boy of tender age, 
whose round and innocent face reflected the sad impression of the place, while he was unable to ap- 
preciate the severity of his loss. Ellen’s sympathy was affected at the sight of this poor mourning 
relict, and her orphan boy, and her husband found some little trouble in drying up her tears, 

“It is indeed a dreadful case,” said Mr. Noutis, “and the heavy difficulty which has fallen on our 
town prevents the possibility of doing any thing for her by subscription—although I trust that govern- 
ment will not forget her claims.” 

“ Who is she ? what are her claims?” said Etherington. 

“Do you not know! She is the widow of poor Semple, the driver, who was murdered by the 
robbers of the mail.” 

Etherington did not fall, nor start, nor even change the color in his cheek. The blow strack to 
his heart, and was too deeply seated for external sign. He had heard that his victim was severely 
hurt, but it was considered almost certain that he would recover. ‘This sudden weight of murder 
on his soul stilled even the flutterings of hope ; and he looked upon its development at the portal of 
the chureh, where he had just pledged his vows to the innocent cause of all his guilt, and in the 
presence of the father whose cautious proposition forced him to the deed of sin, as a warning not to 
be misunderstood—a vivid presentiment of impending ill settled on his mind, and despair entered 
his soul. 

The walk home—the dinner—the dessert—all passed gloomily and sad, Ellen was pained to see 
ber husband’s melancholy ; she had before observed the strange alteration in his manner, and had 
expostulated with him on the subject. Her inquiries were now pressed with more intensity, but they 
resulted in the same excuse—a headache of peculiar violence. 

“ Then the fresh breeze of the evening will blow it away,” said Mr. Norris. “ Do not sit there 
moping, and insulting your wife by looking as if you were sorry for what you have done ; but jamp 
up, like a joyous bridegroom, as you ought to be; take half an hour’s walk on the sands, and when 
you come back, join with me in drinking the bride’s health. I can find a bottle or two of choice old 
port, and no thanks to the scoundrels who robbed me.” 

The remedy was tried, but without effect. The glories of the setting sun—the quiet splendor of 
the calm, bright sea—the murmuring of the evening breeze—the lively prattle of his young bride, or 
the devoted tenderness of her alarmed inquiries—all alike fell on aseared and scathed heart, occupied 
with but one thought of horror and despair. A young girl passed them, and Ellen, as if suddenly 
recollecting, stepped back to speak to her, leaving Etherington alone upon the beach. 

“It cannot be concealed,” he exclaimed aloud; “nature, with her thousand tongues, proclaims 
her hatred of the deed. The gentle waves, that break in murmuring ripples at my feet, seem to re- 
cede in horror at my crime ; the fresh breeze, that fans my burning temples in its play, appears with 
trumpet violence to bellow ‘ murder’ in my eat ; the orb of day is setting redly in the west—I cannot 
gaze upon its beauty—its rays seem tinged with blood ?” 

A rough-looking fisherman stepped from behind an adjacent rock, thrust a dirty, ill-folded letter 
into Etherington’s hands, and immediately disappeared. The note was from Johnson, and read as 

ws :— 

“TI did not dare, for all our sakes, to trust you with money. [t would have bred suspicion. Now 
"tis useless. We are both of us more than suspected. My flask has been found under the gallows, 
with my name upon itin full; and your penknife has been picked up in the grass. The tradesman 
who sold it to you has sworn to it. A warrant is already out for me, and you are to be secured in 
the morning when you attend the court. Bite has been taken in London with ail in his possession. 
They do not know this down here, but the morning’s post will bring the news. He was seen on 
your horse, which the justices have sent for, and have now in the town. Death is here, but life is 
tn another land. The Susan will be off the coast at dusk—seize any small boat from the beach— 
pull out beyond the floating light, and then keep it in a direct line with the lights of the town. I 
shall be afloat, and onthe look-out at the proper time of night.” 
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Etherington had scarcely read this damning epistle ere the light and graceful form of his wife was 
at his side. 

“ My dear William can do me a favor, and as it is my wedding day request, I am sure he will not 
refuse me. You have some interest with the magistrates. Poor old Stillwell, the exciseman, has 
been superseded for neglect of duty. He has lost all the hard-earned savings of his long life by the 
failure of the bank, and his family must starve unless you interest yourself in his behalf. You wil! 
try to have him reinstated, will you not?” 

Etherington answered with an affirmative smile, and kissed the blooming cheek of the fair petitioner, 
They returned towards home. There was a fire in Etherington’s eye, an elasticity in his tread, that 
surprised and delighted his observant wife. His conversation was cheerful and continuous, and Ellen 
looked upon this outbreak as the re-action of his natural spirits, which had been overstrained by , 
too rigid observance of his professional pursuits. 

Let not the reader imagine this description of Etherington’s conduct to be unnatural. He had 
lost the withering torture of uncertainty: the dreadful truth was full before him—he felt the neces. 
sity for instant action, and at once made up his mind to the course he should pursue. 

Leaving his wife at the parlor door, he desired her, with a kiss, to tell her father to prepare the 
wine, while he retired to his room to make some little arrangement for a short journey he had soon 
to perform. The happy girl did not wait to inquire the meaning of his last words ; but, full of de. 
sire to acquaint her parents with the joyous change in Etherington’s behaviour, bounded into the 
room where they were sitting, and delivered his request. Mr. Norris placed the decanters upon tle 
table, and listened to the lively chatter of his darling child, who described, in animated language, the 
rich delights of the conversation with her handsome and sensiblé husband. She depicted the beauties 
of the evening scene, and the effects which she imagined had been produced by nature’s glories on 
Etherington’s sensitive mind. With what eloquence did she paint the past—with what transpor, 
did she look forward to the future—with what fervor did she thank her Creator for removing the 
cloud which had hung over the mind of him she so devotedly adored. Her parents smiled at her 
enthusiasm, and her aged mother rose from her seat, and clasped her lovely daughter in her arms, 

« Why, mamma, your dress is splashed all over with port wine. How could papa be so careless '” 

“ A drop has just fallen on your shoulder, Ellen. There is another. ‘This is not wine—it comes 
frem above.” 

All present cast their eyes to the ceiling. A large red stain appeared in the midst of the white 
plaster, through which a dark red liquid was rapidly oozing. Ellen uttered a shriek, and a dread{u| 
thought, sudden and searing as the lightning’s flash, fell upon her brain.. 

“It is my husband’s blood!” 

This horrible anticipation proved too true. The wretched man knew that, to preserve his life, li 
must give up all that rendered life desirable ; and to shun the damning ignominy of the unavoidabie 
exposure, with the certainty of meeting a violent and disgraceful death at the hands of the common 
hangman if he should be canght, he retired to his own room, and on the evening of his wedding 
day, and on his bridal bed, he closed his short bat terrible career of guilt by cutting his throat frou 
ear to ear. 

A hole was dug in the centre of the cross-roads, a few yards only from the foot of the gibbet on the 
downs. According to the English law, then in force, the body of the suicide was hurled, like a dog, 
into his rude unhallowed grave. The officials of the jail placed the remains of the ill-fated Etheriag- 
ton in his narrow house, beneath the midnight sky. Foul jests and imprecations formed the service 
of the dead; and the earth closed over that once proud, ungovernable heart, without the shedding of 
one pitying tear—without the utterance of one sad regret. 

The horror of the death scene overpowered the senses of the wretched wife; she never recovered! 
the shock. A few months closed the earthly sufferings of the widowed bride; and her bereaved aud 
broken-hearted parents did not long survive. 


——— 
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BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON, PHILADELTPAIA. 


Waen far away on the deep blue sea, When you watch the planet of eve decline, 

Remember the friends you have left behind, In beauty and glory when day has set, 

And let your soul go forth as free Believe there are eyes that will mark its shine, 

As the bird that floats on the summer wind— Believe there are hearts that will never forget ; 

To your own greenland let your thoughts return, | And while in its bright but departing ray, 

With a feeling devoted, and warm and true, A type of the pleasures of earth you see, n 
And while for their presence your bosom shall burn | Oh soar to the heaven beyond and pray c 





Oh think of the bosoms that burn for you. For the fadeless hopes of eternity. 
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Every thing by starts, but nothing /ong. 
Dryden, 


Various ; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change. 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 
owber. 












ANTIQUITY OF WIGS. 





The Lydians, Carians, Medes, and Persians, wore wigs. This circumstance appears not only in 
the medals of antiquity, but in the second book of (Economies of Aristotle, in his account of the 
Candaules. 





























BELLS. 


Bells were first brought into use by St. Paulinus, bishop of Nola,anno 409—famous for his piety 
and professional labors—in the Campania of Rome; hence a bell was called Nola or Campagna. 
At first they were called saints or toc-saint, or toc-sin, in process of time. But Pliny reports, that, 
many ages before his time, bells were in use, and called Tintin-nabula; and Suetonius says that 
Augustus had one put at the gate of the temple of Jupiter, to call the meeting of the people. 


CORKSCREWS. 


The notion so prevalent now-a-days about the rapid strides of the human intellect, as especially 
characteristic of the age, in the various branches of knowledge, particularly in the art of living, is, 
perhaps, too hastily received as true, inasmuch as the assertion will surely admit of arguments both 
pro and con, with the admission that the ancients also knew a thing or two. It is not now, however, 
my desire to discuss this erudite and prolific theme, but simply and graphically to entertain and in- 
struct unlearned readers with an account of the progress of improvement in a useful appendage to 
their personal comfort and convenience. It nevertheless is allowed that after the most profound and . 
diligent researches I am unable positively to affirm that the good folks of old knew much, if any thing 
at all, about the frwe method of drawing a cork, seeing that it appears exceedingly problematical 
whether they had either corks to draw or gluss bottles to hold their liquors ! 
The inventor of bottles* is unknown, but these were in ase for centuries be- 
fore corks were thought of, and these again were employed for generations be- 
fore a convenient method was found for extracting them. The exhilerating 
contents could then only be tasted by what is now technically called « behead- 
ing the bottle.’ More expert practitioners had many opportunities of showing 
their skill in removing the impediment by a dextrous twist of of the fingers, os 
if that were impracticable teeth were called in as their natural auxiliaries. 














Here, however, in many cases it was doubtful whether the cork would follow 
the teeth, or the teeth remain with the cork, and if an obstinate remnant would 
remain, a nail was ready means of dislodging the stubborn plug, particle by pare 
ticle, 


When at any time, through an impatience of the nibbling labor, or a despair of 
accomplishing a clean extraction at all, it was resolved at once to send the obstacle 
the wrong way ; this was then a valuable instrument. A pair of skewers, or 
forks, inserted “ witchwise,” 






* Talking of bottles, we have been informed that a gentleman of our city has made a scientific 
nomenclature, and arranged bottles into genera, species, etc., he designates his new science by the apt 
cog, vmen Ascology, from the Greek word Acs (ascos) a bottle. 
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Would sometimes accomplish those difficult cases which had baffled the 
exertions of all the naturals. ‘Twisting the lower extremity of the “ bare bod. 
kin” into a spisal form, and adding a handle to it, was the thought of a master 
genius ; 


And in this shape mankind for ages were contented to avail themselves of its ser. 
vices, and even at the present time some barbarous, uncouth countries and districis 
may be named where still the extractor is in most general use. In our civilized 
land it must yet be recollected that this was, nay is, a very inefficient machine, 
and the pleasure of beholding the generous beverage beaming through a crust of 
many years, was cruelly damped by the experience that in proportion to the pains 
taken in fixing the cork was the mental agony which must be endured during 
all attempts to remove it. Jovial fellows, who may forget those days in their moment of inspiration, 
may talk indeed of their Phillises, their Ianthes, their Delias, their Sacharissas, their Chloes—|ct 
them henceforth mingle a little gratitude with their admiration, and glorify a nymph greater than 
them all. Miss O’Rourke, like her own exquisite potteen punch, was a delightful compound of in. 
gredients, both mental and corporeal, of the most opposite nature. The friend of Kosciusko, au! 
the authoress of the Rhapsody, which afterward rung throughout Great Britain and in this country, 
to the favorite tune (Gramachree) of the patriot Polander—such another hostess was not in England 
wide, and no other of her order ever conferred so great a benefit on bottles suckers as she did, by her 
superlative invention of placing a button at the top of the screw-worm. 


Henceforth the decanting process was a mere matter of routine. When in he: 
green old age death laid her hand on the inventress, a piratical screw-make 
alsot ook to himself the credit and profit of the button addendum. But Mis 
O’Rourke shall never be forgotten, even although her masterpice, some fer 
years later, was eclipsed, and may yet be superseded by the king’s screw, 





Which can receive no addition either to its beauty or convenience, except t 
be probably some little steam appendage to make it self-acting. These av 
trifling additions to a simple instrument, yet they produced a great revolution in 
its use and value :—equally simple improvements have still produced more won- 
derful effects in machines of more elaborate construction—and above all other 
mechanisms which can be named, on the steam engine. 

An ingenious friend, whose knowledge and skill in all the appliances of 
matters and things, is unquestioned, after discussing the various improvements 
as recorded here, remarked with some surprise, that the most convenient in- 
strument of the whole family of the screws has not been noticed. It is con- 
posed of a strong converse stem of steel, round which a flattened thread of the 
same metal is wound in a spiral form. The bore produced by this machine 
not so apt to split the cork as the others, and he says it has other advantages too numerous to specify. 

















SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 


Either there are no angles, or there are an infinity ; either supposition makes the quadrature of the 
circle impracticable—for the proportion of figures cannot be ascertained but by angles. A round 
figure is the only one capable of perpetual motion, The heavenly bodies have alone perpetual mo 
tion, because the external cause of their motion is incessant in its operation. e.° 
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THE AMATEUR ACTOR. 


BY JOSEPH C, NEAL, ESQ., EDITOR OF THE PENNSYLVANFAN, 





Theodosius Spoon—called by the waggish Tea-spoon, and supposed by his admirers to be born 
for a stirring fellow—one who would whirl round until he secured for himself a large share of the 
sugar of existence—was discontented with his situation. He yearned to be an embellishment—not 
a plodding letter, valuable only in combination, but an ornamental flourish, beautiful and graceful in 
itself; and, with that self-reliance peculiar to genius, he thought that the drama opened a short cut 
to the surnmit of his desires, 

An opportunity soon afforded itself—Those Philadelphians, who were neither too old nor too 
young, when Theodosius Spoon flourished, to take part in the amusements of the town, do not re- 
quire to be told that for the delectation of their summer evenings, the city then rejoiced in a Garden 
Theatre, which was distinguished fiom the winter houses by the soft Italian appellation of the 
Tivoli, It was located in Market neat Broad street, in those days a species of rus in urbe, improve- 
ment not having taken its westward movement; and before its brilliancy was forever distinguished, 
the establishment passed through a variety of fortunes, furnishing to the public entertainment as 
various, and giving to the stage many a “ regular” whose first essay was made upon its boards. 

At this period, so interesting to all who study the history of the drama, lived one Typus Tympan, 

a printer’s devil, who “cronied” with Spoon, and had been the first to give the “ reaching of his soul” 
an inclination stageward T'ypus worked in a newspaper office, where likewise the bills of the 
Garden Theatre were printed, and par consequence, Typus was a critic, with the enirée of the 
establishment, and an occasional order for a friend. It was thus that Spoon’s genius received the 
Promethean spark, and started into life. By the patronising attentions of Typus, he was no longer 
compelled to gaze from afar at the members of the company, as they clustered after rehearsal, of a 
sunny day, in front of the theatre, and varied their smokings by transitions from the “long nine” 
to the real Habana, according to the condition of the treasury, o: the state of the credit. system. 
Our hero now nodded familiarly to them all, and by dint of soleing, heel-tapping, and other small 
jobs in the leather way, executed during the periods of “ overwork” for Mr. Augustus Julius Win- 
kins, was admitted to the personal friendship of that illustrious individual. Some idea of the honor 
thus conferred may be gathered from the fact that Mr. Winkins himself constituted the entire male 
department of the operatic corps of the house. He grumbled the bass, he warbled the tenor, and, 
when necessary, could squeak the “ counter” in beautiful perfection. All that troubled this maga- 
zine of vocalism was that, although he could manage a duett easily enough, soliloquizing a chorus 
was rather beyond his capacity, and he was, therefore, often compelled to rely upon the audience at 
the Garden, who, to their credit be it spoken, scareely needed a hint upon such oceasions. On 
Opera nights, they generally volunteered their services to fill out the harmony, and were so abun- 
dantly obliging, that it was difficult to teach them where to stop. In his private capacity—when 
he was ez officio Winkins—he did the melancholico-Byronic style of man—pictaresque, but “ suf- 
fering im his innards,”—to the great delight of all the young ladies who dwelt in the vicinity of 
the Garden. When he walked forth, it was with his slender frame inserted in a suit of bluck rather 
the worse for wear, but still retaining a touching expression, softened, but not weakened, by the 
course of time. He wore his shirt collars turned down over a kerchief in the “ fountain tie,” about 
which there is a T'yburn pathos, irresistible to a tender heart; and with his well oiled and raven 
locks puffed out en masse on the left side of his head, he declined his beaver over his dexter eye 
until its brim kissed the corresponding ear. A profusion of gilt chain travelled over his waistcoat, 
and a multitude of rings of a dubious aspect encumbered his fingers. In this ‘inte1esting costume 
did Julius Augustus Winkins, in his leisure moments, play the abstracted, as he leaned gracefully 
against the pump, while obliquely watching the effect upon the cigar-making demoiselles who 
operated over the way, and who regarded Julius as quite a love, decidedly the romantic thing. 

Winkins was gracious to Spoon, partly on the account aforesaid, and because both Spoon and 
Tympan were capital clagueurs, and invariably secured him an encore, when he warbled « Love 
has eyes,” and the other rational ditties in vogue at that period. 

Now it happened that business was rather dull at the Garden, and the benefit season of course 
commenced, The hunting up of novelties was piosecuted with great vigor; even the learned pig 
had starred at it for once; and as the Winkins night approached, Julius Augustus determined to 
avail himself of Spoon for that oceasion, thinking him likely to draw, if he did not succeed, for in 
those days of primitive simplicity first appearances had not ceased to be attractive. The edge not 
being worn off, they were sure to be gratifying, either in one way or the other. 

It was of a warm Sunday afternoon that this important matter was broached, Winkins, Spoon, 
and Tympan sat solacing themselves in a box at the Garden, pufling their cigars, sipping their 
liquid refreshiu-at, and occasionally nippling at three crackers brought in upon a large waiter, 
which formed the substantials of the entertainment. ‘The discourse ran upon the drama. 

“Theo, my boy!” said Winkins, putting one leg on the table, and allowing the smoke to curl 
about his nose, as he cast his coat more widely open, and made the accost friendly. 
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ff “Spoon, my son!” said Winkins, being the advance paternal of that social warrior, as he knock. 
ed the ashes from his cigar with a flirt of his little finger. 
” 


“Spooney, my tight ’un,!”—the assault irresistible—“how would you like to go it in uncle 
Billy Shakspeare, and tip the natives the last hagony in the tragics!” Wilkins put his other leg 
on the table, assuming an attitude both of superiority and encouragement. 

« Oh, gammin !” ejaculated Spoon, blushing, smiling, and putting the forefinger of his left hand 
into his mouth. “Oh, get out!” continued he, casting down his eyes with the modest humility of 
untried, yet self-satisfied genius. 

“ Nota bit of it—I’m as serious as an empty barn— got the genius—want the chance—my benefit— 
two acts of any thing—cut mugs—up to snuff—down upon °em—fortune made—that’s the go.” 

“It’s our opinion—we think, Theodosius,”’ observed Typus Tympan, with editorial dignity, as lie 
emphatically drew his cuff across the lower part of his countenance, “ we think, and the way we 
know what’s what, because of our situation, is sing’ler—standing, as we newspaper folks do, on the 
shot tower of society—that now’s your time for gittin’ astraddle of public opinion, and for ridin’ it 
like a hoss, Jist such a chance as you've been wantin’. As the French say, all the bew mundy 
eome to Winkins’s benefit ; and if the old man won’t go a puff leaded, why we'll see to havin’ i: 
sneaked in, spread so thick about genius and all, that it will draw like a blister—we will, even if we 
get licked for it.” 

«’Twon't do,” simpered Spoon, as he blushed brown, while the expression of his countenance 
contradicted his words. “”I'won’t do. How am I to get a dress—s’pose boss ketches me at it! 
Besides, I’m too stumpy for tragedy, and any how I must wait till I’m cured of my cold.” 

“Tt will do,” returned Winkins, decisively ; “and tragedy’s just the thing. There are, sir, varie- 
ties in tragedy——by the new school, it’s partitioned off in two grand divisions. High tragedy of the 


most helevated description,” (Winkins always haspirated when desirous of being emphatic,’”) 
« high tragedy of the most helevated and hexalted kind should be represented by a gentleman short 


of statue, and low comedy should be sustained by a gentleman tall of statue. In the one case, the 
higher the part, the lowerer the hactor, and in the other case, wisey wersy. It makes light and shade 


between the sentiment and the performer, and jogs the attention by the power of contrast. The hir- 


tellectual style of playing likewise requires crooked legs.” 

“ There’s another style of tragedy—the physical school. Put you're not big enough, or strong 
enough for that. A physical must be able to outmuscle ten black-smiths, and bite the head off a 
poker. He must commence the play hawfully, and keep piling on the hagony till the close, when 
he must keel up in an hexcruciating manner, flip-flopping it about the stage as he defuncts, like a 
new caught sturgeon. He should be able to hagonize other people too, by taking the biggest fellow 
in the company by the scuff of the neck, and shaking him at arm’s length till ali the hair drops from 
his head, and then pitch him across, with a roar loud enough to break the windows. That’s the me- 
nagerie method. The physical must always be on the point of bursting his boiler, yet he mustn't 
burst it; he must stride and jump as if he would tear his trousers, yet he mustn’t tear ’em ; and 
when he grabs any body, he must leave the marks of his paws fora week. It’s smashing work, but 
it won’t do for you, Spoony ; you're little, black- muzzled, queer in the legs, and have got a cold; 
nature and sleeping with the windows open have done wonders in making you fit for the hintel- 
lectuals, and you shall tip ’em the sentimental in Hamlet.” : 

Parts of this speech were not particularly gratifying to Spoon ; but, on the whole, it jumped 
with his desires, and the matter was clinched. Winkins trained him ; taught him when and where 
to come the “ hagony ;” when and where to cut “terrific mugs” at the pit; when and where to 
wait for the applause, and how to chassez an exit, with two stamps and a spring, and a grace en 
arriere. 

Not long after, the puff appeared as Typus promised. The bills of the “Garden Theatre” an- 
nounced the Winkins benefit, promising, among other novelties, the third act of Hamlet, in which 
a young gentleman, his first appearance upon any stage, would sustain the character of the melan- 
choly prince. Rash promise! fatal anticipation ! 

The evening arrived, and the Garden was crowded. All the boys of the trade in town assembled 
to witness the debut of a brother chip, and many came because others were coming. 

The tedious prattle of those who preceded him being over, Theodosius Spoon appeared. So- 
lemnly, yet with parched lips and a beating heart did he advance to the footlights, and duck his 
acknowledgments for the applause which greeted him. His abord, however, did not impress his 
audience favorably. The black attire but ill became his short squab figure, and the “ hintellectual 
tragicality of his legs,” meandering their brief extent, like a Malay creese, gave him the aspect of 
an Ethiopian Bacchus dismounted from his barrel. Hamlet resembled the briefest kind of sweep, 
or “an erect black tadpole taking snuff.” 

With a fidelity to nature never surpassed, Hamlet expressed his dismay by scratching his head, 
and, with his eyes fixed upon his toes, commenced the soliloquy,—another beautiful conception,— 
for the prince is supposed to be speaking to himself, and his toes are as well entitled to be ad- 
dressed as any other portion of his personal identity. This, however, was not appreciated by the 
spectators, who were unable to hear any part of the confidential communication going on between 
Hamlet’s extremities. 
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« Louder, Spooney !” squeaked a juvenile voice, with a villanous twang, from a remote part of 
the Garden. “Keep a ladling it out strong! Who's afeard !—it’s only old Tiwoly !” 


« Throw it out!” whispered Winkins, from the wing. “Go it like a pair of bellowses 1” 
But still the pale lips of Theodosius Spoon continued quivering nothings, as he stood gasping as 
if about to swallow the leader of the fiddlers, and alternately raising his hands like a piece of ma- 


chinery. Ophelia advanced. 
« Look out, bull frog, there comes your mammy. Please, ma’am, make little sonny say his lesson.” 


Bursts of laughter, shouts, and hisses resounded through the Garden. “Whooror for Spooney!” 
roared his friends, as they endeavored to create a diversion in his favor—whooror for Spooney! 
and wait till the skeer is worked off uv him!” 

“How vu’d you like it!” exclaimed an indignant Spooneyite to a hissing malcontent ; “how vu’d 
you like it far to have it druv’ into you this ere vay? Votkin a man do ven he ain’t got no chance?” 

As the hisser did but hiss the more vigorously on account of the remonstrance, and, jumping up, 
did it directly in the teeth of the remonstrant, the friend to Spooney knocked him down, and the 

arquette was soon in an uproar, “Leave him up!” cried one—“Order! put ’em down, and put 
’em out!” The aristocracy of the boxes gazed complacently upon the giand set-to beneath them, 
the boys whacked away with their clubs at the lamps, and hurled the fragments upon the stage, 
while Ophelia and Hamlet ran away together. 

« Ladies and gentiemen,”’ exclaimed Wilkins, as he rushed upon the stage, dragging after him “ the 
rose and the expectancy of the fair state,” the shrinking Theodosius—* will you hear me fora moment t” 

“ Hurray for Vinkins !” replied a brawny critic, taking his club in both hands, as he hammered 
jt against the front of the boxes; “ Vinkey, sing us the Bay uv Viskey, and make bull-frog dance a 
hornspike to the tune uv it. Hurray! Twig Vinkey’s new hat—make a speech, Vinkey, fur your 


vite trousers !”” ; : 
At length, comparative silence being restored, Mr. Winkins red with wrath, yet suppressing his 


rage, delivered himself as follows—at times adroitly dodging the candle ends, which had been knock 
ed from the main chandelier, and were occasionally darted at him and his protege, 


“Ladies and gentlemen, permit me (dodge) respectfully to ask one question. Did you (dodge) 
come here to admire the beauties of the drama, (successive dodges to the right and left,) or um I to 
(dodge, dodge) to understand that you came solely to kick up a bloody row ?” 

The effect of this insinuating query had scarcely time to manifest itself, before Monsieur le di- 
recteur en chef, a choleric Frenchman who made a profitable mixture of theatricals, ice cream, and 
other refreshments, suddenly appeared in the flat, foaming with natural anger at the results of the 
young gentleman’s debut. Advancing rapidly as the “kick” rang upon his ear, he suited the action 
to the word, and, by u dexterous application of his foot, sent Wilkins, in the attitude of a flying 
Mercury, clear of the orchestra, into the midst of the turbulent crowd in the pit. Three rounds of 
cheering followed this achievement, while Theodosius gazed in pallid horror at the active move- 
ment of his friend. 

“ Kick, aha! Is zat de kick, monsieur dam hoomboog!? Messieurs et mesdames, lick him 
g0od—sump him into fee-penny beets! Sacre!” added the enraged manager, turning toward Theo- 
dosius, “ I sall lick de petit hoomboog ver’ good—sump him bon, nice, moimeme—by me ownsef.” 

But the alarmed Theodosius, though no linguist, understood enough of this speech not to tarry 
for the consequences, and climbing into the boxes, while the angry manager clambered after him, 
he rushed through the crowd, and in the royal robes of Denmark hurried home. 


——= 
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The Youth of Shakspeare. By the author of Shakspeare and his Friends. Three Volumes. Lea 
and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


“ Shakspeare and His Friends” was well received among that not very numerous class of readers 
to which the book was addressed, or rather whose approbation the author expected. In fact, the 
work was more antiquarian than otherwise in character, and had no claims upon the popular atten- 
tion. Its design is peculiar—the design of embodying the fancied and historical Shakspeare (and 
his friends) in a connected narrative based as far as possible upon facts, and clothed in a language 
which professed to preserve the outward form as well as inward spirit of the times recorded. This 
Was a difficult attempt—but the general opinion is, that it was successful, and we have no wish at 
present to dissent from this opinion. We have heard that the work met with a ready sale; a matter 
which we find it difficult to believe. Popularity might have been attained, and an obvious discre- 
pancy avoided, by relating the story in modern words. 

“ The Youth of Shakspeare” is a kind of preamble to “ Shakspeare and His Friends,” as the title 
sufficiently indicates, The two works, or rather the two parts of the one work, are precisely in 
one vein, 





